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COTEMPORARY PORTRAIT OF MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS: BURNING OF ALLOA HOUSE, ETC.: 
ERSKINE FAMILY. 


There was formerly a fine portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots, in the possession of the family of 
Erskine, which by a female descent inherited the 
ancient territorial earldom of Mar. This invalu- 
able portrait perished in the fire that consumed 
Alloa House on August 25, 1800, and besides 
most of the jewels of the ladies, destroyed the 
bason and ewer presented by Queen Elizabeth 
through her ambassador to John Earl of Mar, 
who had been recognised as legitimate heir of 
this historic dignity by the grace of Queen Mary 
as the heir of Isabella, in her own right Countess 
of Mar, the wife of a bastard son of the Wolf of 
Badenoch, who in this way, by the courtesy of 
Scotland, became Earl of Mar,* and survived his 
Countess many years. 

Upon the demise of the Robber Earl, the 
earldom and estates were seized by the crown, 


and the lawful heirs were excluded from their | 


rights by the tyranny of James I. and his four 
successors. In 1567 (April 15) the claims of the 
heir were allowed, after full investigation, by 





* See “N. & Q.” 4% §. i, 189, &c., for an account of this 
remarkable man, who commenced life as a robber chief 
and died an earl. 


jewels. 


Queen Mary and her parliament, and the earldom 
of Mar again appeared in the roll of Scotish peers. 
The loss of a portrait, probably the gift of his 
royal mistress to the Earl, who died Regent of 
Scotland, is deeply to be regretted, as in the mul- 
tiplicity of Marian portraits the existence of an 
undoubted cotemporary one would have been of 
the deepest importance. 

The following account of the fire is given in a 
newspaper of the period *:— 


“We are sorry to hear that betwixt 11 and 12 o’clock 
of the night of Thursday last (25th August, 1801), a most 
dreadful fire broke out in the house of Alloa, the seat of 
Mr. Erskine of Mar. The fire, which began in the east 
apartments of the house, had made considerable progress 
before it was discovered, and when it was, the rapidity of 
the flames was such that the ladies of the family with 
difficulty escaped in their nightgowns without being 
able to save a single article of dress. The alarm was 
immediately given, the fire-bell was rung, and the drum 
beat, in consequence of which an immense concourse of 
people assembled, and the volunteers under the command 
of Captaine Vertue immediately repaired to the spot, to 
keep off the crowd and protect what of the furniture 
might be saved. Unfortunately no engine could be pro- 
cured till some hours after the tire had broke out, and it 
was a considerable time before any supply of water could 
be had, the rivulets near the house being almost dry 


| from the reservoir being about a mile above the town, 


and having been shut to collect water for the mills. In 
such circumstances it was totally impracticable to put a 
Stop to the burning, though every exertion was made by 
the people assembled, who laboured hard, many of them 
at the risk of their lives, for upwards of seven hours with 
the utmost zeal and perseverance; nothing, however, 
could resist the impetuosity of the flames, which spread 
from one apartment to another with the most incredible 
violence. By two o'clock next morning the roof had 
fallen in. The whole house, the northeast wing excepted, 
was one continued flame, and, before daylight, was com- 
pletely burnt to the ground. 

“The old tower which adjoins the house, and which 
was built prior to the year 1315, was fortunately saved, 
though probably it would have shared the same fate had 
not an engine arrived from Shawpark just as the fire had 
seized upon the turf with which the passages betwixt the 
Tower and the house had been barricaded. 

**We are happy to understand that all the books and 
papers and a considerable part of the furniture were 
saved, and most of the pictures, though we have to regret 
the loss of an original picture of Mary Queen of Scots, 
painted on copper, and a bason and ewer, the ambassa- 
dor’s present from Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Mar, 
the Treasurer¢ (Regent?) of Scotland, which unfortu- 
nately fell a prey to the flames, as did most of the ladies’ 
j Fortunately no lives were lost; and, what was 
and what is surprising, not a single person received a 
hurt, though many of them were often exposed to the 
most imminent danger. 

“The family of Mar have expressed themselves to be 
deeply sensible te the great exertions made by the 
neighbourhood to save their property on the night of 
the fire, as well as of the kindness and attentions which 


* Edinburgh Evening Courant, September 2, 1801, 

+ Mistake. The second Earl was Lord High Treasurer 
of Scotland from 1615 until 1630. He was a Knight of 
the Garter, and died in 1634. 
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they have experienced from all ranks since this unfor- 
tunate accident.” 

The library, which contained a quantity of 
valuable works, was afterwards bequeathed toa 
daughter by John Francis Erskine, who by an Act 
of Parliament was restored to the title of Earl of 
Mar upon June 17,1824, and was subsequently sold 
by auction. Besides the family arms upon the 
boards, there was also pasted a curious engraving 
of the old tower which so narrowly escaped the 
flames, and which had been engraved about the 
middle of last century. Both arms and tower 
were carefully effaced from the books prior to the 
sale. A very few, however, accidentally escaped 
this vandalism. The date of the erection of the 
tower is said to have been prior to 1315; and a 
reduced engraving, evidently taken from the one 
used by the Mar family, is given in a small work 
entitled Alloa and its Environs.* The tower still 
exists, and, it is hoped, will be kept in proper 
repair. It affords a charming view of the beau- 
tiful country which surrounds it on every side. 

The Alloa barony was given by David II. to 
the Erskines in lieu of the estate of Strathgartney, 
in the county of Perth, which had come into 
their possession. The Erskines came originally from 
Renfrewshire, and became Lords of Parliament at 
an early date, long before the time when the 
predilection said by Lord Mansfield to have been 
shown in Scotland in favour of heirs male came 
into i for by the older practice, which 
existed generally until the return of James IL. 
from his English captivity, heritage and heritable 
rights by law devolved on the Aeir without re- 
gard to sex. 

The exact time of the admission of the Erskines 
as “ Domini Parliamenti” has never been exactly 
fixed ; but it is established that, in 1458, Thomas 
Erskine was a Lord of Parliament, as there is on 
record a charter under the great seal (Lib. 5, 
87) of confirmation, proceeding on the resignation 
of Thomas Dominus Erskine, whereby the king 


As the Erskine title of honour was in existence 
antecedent to the peerages of Herries and Haly- 
burton of Dirleton, in both of which female suc- 
cession was recognised, it might be inferred that 
it would descend in,a similar manner. But this 
is merely speculative, as there is no room for 
trying the question, inasmuch as the title is now 
under attainder, there never having been any 
reversal of the forfeiture in 1715, the separate 
honour of Mar, which had devolved on the Ers- 
kines upon the death of Alexander, by courtesy 
Earl of Mar in 1437 or 1438, only having been 
restored in 1824, J. M. 


WALTER HUNGERFORD’S MISSAL. 


Monsieur le Rédacteur,—Dans ce moment, je 
suis occupé a faire le catalogue des manuscrits de 
la Bibliothéque de Tours, capitale d'une province 
qui, au temps des guerres de la France avec ]’An- 
gleterre, 4 été en contact avec vos compatriotes. 
Je me ferai un plaisir de vous envoyer le résultat 
de mes recherches sur des manuscrits pouvant 


‘ donner des renseignements inédits sur l’histoire et 


la littérature anglaises. Les rapports entre la 
France et l’Angleterre devenant, chaque jour, 
plus intimes, j’espére que mes communications 
pourront intéresser les lecteurs des Notes and 
Queries. 

Le manuscrit dont j’ai & vous entretenir aujour- 
d’hui est un charmant missel sur vélin, écrit en 
Angleterre dans la premiére moitié du xv* siécle, 


| en lettres gothiques avec initiales enluminées. Ce 


volume, conservé 4 la Bibliothéque municipale de 
Tours sous le N° 183 contient aux fol. 10, 13, 
171, 209, 359, 386 et 401, des ornements mar- 
ginaux exécutés avec art et dans le meilleur goat, 
et de-plus, sur les gardes du commencement, des 


| renseignements biographiques trés-importants. 


grants “ omnes et singulas, terras de Dalnotteris,” | 


with the pertinents, lying within the Levenax 
(Lennox) and county of Dumbarton,“ dicto Thome 
et heredibus suis,” to be held of his majesty and 
his heiris and successors. 

Thomas, believed to have been the second peer, 
had a son Alexander, who is styled in the fol- 
lowing charter as his son and heir apparent. 
Alexander obtained from the crown on August 26, 
1485, upon his own resignation, a grant of the 
entire barony of Balhaghirdy, lying within the 
barony of the Garviauth (Garioch) and county of 
Aberdeen, together with an annual rent of four 
marks sterling annually, payable from the lands 
of Flandris, in the same county, to himself and 
his heirs, to be held of the king, Ais heirs and 
successors. 








* Alloa, 1861, 


Dans le moyen fige, il était d’usage de confier 
aux marges d’un missel ou autre livre précieux, 
la mention d’un événement dont on voulait rendre 
le souvenir durable. C'est ainsi que l’on trouve 
sur un des feuillets qui précédent notre missel 
une note indiquant que le manuscrit a d’abord 


| appartenu ala famille de Hungerford dont l’un 


des membres, Walter Hungerford, a joué un réle 
& la prise de Provins par les Anglais en octobre 
1432 ; et ensuite 4 la famille de Bueil qui possé- 
dait en Touraine le chiteau de Vaujour dont on 
admire encore les ruines imposantes 4 quelques 
lieues de la ville de Tours. 

Nous donnons ici le texte méme de la note 
écrite sur le manuscrit, et qui mentionne les noms 
des personnages, membres des illustres familles 
dont je viens de parler. Jean de Bueil, 5° du nom, 
comte de Sancerre, était fils du chambellan de 
Charles VI tué la bataille d’Azincourt. Sur- 


nommé le fiéau des Anglais, il les combattit en 
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Normandie et dans le Maine et se trouva au siége 
de Cherbourg en 1450. 

“Istud missale datum et concessum est Roberto Hun- 
gerford, militi, domino de Molyns et de Fauguernon, per 
Walterum, dominum de Hungerford et de Heitesbury et 
de Homet, avum suum, in vigilia sancti Jacobi apostoli, 
anno Domini millesimo cccc™® xLix™°®, et anno regni 
regis Henrici sexti xxvu™°, qui quidem Walterus, 
dominus de Hungerford, obiit media hora inte® horam 
primam et secundam post nonam, in vigilia sancti Lau- 
rencii, martiris, proxima sequenti, in castro suo de Ffarle 
Hungerford. Cujus anime Deus propicietur. Amen.” 
(Fol. 3 ve.) 

«V idus augusti. Obitus Walteri domini de Hunger- 
ford, anno Domini millesimo cccc™® XL1x™, littera domi- 
nicali E.” (Fol. 7 v°.) 

De Ia maison de Hungerford le missel passa 
dans celle de Bueil. Différentes mains ont ajouté, 
sur les feuillets blancs et dans quelques espaces 
vides, des notes relatives 4 l’histoire de cette 
famille, et dont voici le texte : — 


“ Le neufviesme jour d'aoust mil ccce cinquante huit, 
entre huit et neuf heures apres midy, courrant la planéte 
du soleil, fu né au chastel de Vaujoux Loys de Bueil, filz 
de noble et puissant seigneur messire Jehan, seigneur de 
Bueil, conte de Sancerre, admiral de France, et de dame 
Martine Tourpin, sa femme. Lequel Loys fa baptizié en 
V’église de Chasteaulx en Anjou. Et furent ses parrains 
messire Francois de Bretaigne, conte de Estampes, reve- 
rend pere en Dieu messire Jehan de Beauvau, évesque 
d’Angiers. Et sa marraine noble dame Jehenne Chabot, 
dame de Montsoreau, femme de messire Jehan de Jambes, 
conseiller et premier maistre d’ostel du roy nostre sire.” 
(Fol. 2.) 

“ Anno Domini millesimo cccc™® quinquagesimo octavo, 
die mercurii nona mensis augusti, ad horam octavam post 
meridiem, currente planeta solis, natus fuit Ludovicus, 
filius domini Johannis de Bolio et Martine Torpine, ejus- 
dem uxoris. In qua die predicta maxima leticia fuit ex 
ejus nativitate.” (Fol. 1 y°.) 

“Ce jour, xxvi* de ce moys [de janvier], mil cing 
cens quarante neuf, furent eposez tres hault et puissant 
seigneur monseigneur Loys sire de Bueil, comte de San- 
cerre, chevalier de l’ordre, cappitaine de cent gentilz- 
hommes de sa maison et son grand eschanczon, et trés 
haulte et puissante dame madame Jacqueline de Ja Tre- 
moille, fille de trés illustre prince Franczois de la Tre- 
moille.” (Fol. 4.) 

“ Le sixiesme jour de octobre, l'an mil cinq cens cin- 
quante, & huict heures du matin, courant la plantte . . . 
fut naé au chastel du Valjoyeulx Jehan de Bueil, filz de 
noble et puissant seigneur messire Loys, seigneur de 
Bueil, conte de Sanserre, chevallier de l’ordre du roy et 


eschanczon du dict sieur, et de dame Jacqueline de la Tre- 
moille, sa femme. Lequel Jehan fut baptisé en la chap- 
pelle du dict Valjoyeux. Et furent ses parains Jehan de 
Bueil, seigneur de Fontaines, et son frere Georges de 
sueil, seigneur de Bouilly, et sa maraine noble dame 
damoyselle Marguarite de Broc, dame du Boys.” (Fol. 
169 v°.) 

“Le vendredi premier jour du moys de juillet l'an mil 
cinq cens cinquante et deux, & deux heures apres midi, 
Anne, fille de noble et puissant seigneur messire Loys, 
seigneur de Bueil, comte de Sanserre, chevallier de l’ordre 
du roy et cappitaine de cent gentilzhommes de sa maison 
et grand eschanczon du dict seigneur, et de dame Jacque- 
line de la Tremoille, sa femme, fut naée et baptizée en 
Véglise de Chemyllé. Et fut son parain Loys de la Tre- 


| moille, sieur de Bresche, et ses maraines Franczoise de 


Bueil, dame de Mermande, et Anne de Bueil, fille natu- 
relle du dit sieur comte. ,Et fut naée au chastel de la 
Marchére, 1552.” (Fol. 170.) 
Je demande 4 quelqu’un des lecteurs des Notes 
and Queries :— 
1° Des détails sur Hungerford dont il est 
question dans les notes ci-dessus. 
2° Si l’on connait en Angleterre quelques docu- 
ments pouvant nous apprendre comment notre 
manuscrit aurait passé de la famille de Hunger- 
ford dans cellé des de Bueil. Avec ces renseigne- 
ments, on saura pourquoi ce charmant manuscrit 
se trouve maintenant a la Bibliothéque de Tours. 
Veuillez recevoir, Monsieur le Rédacteur, 
mes salutations trés-empressées, 
Le Conservateur de la Bibliothéque de Tours, 
DoRANGE, 


Tours, le 6 décembre 1869. 


“LOVELY POLLY STEWART.” 
Polly Stewart, celebrated by Burns for her 


beauty, was daughter of Mr. William Stewart, of 
whom I have already spoken (4 8. v.55). Her 


| mother was an Englishwoman, the widow of 





John Lee, Esq., of Luffwich, Northamptonshire; 
by whom she had a daughter Hannah, who 


| died at Closeburn Castle, 1786, aged twenty- 


three years. She was married to Mr. Stewart 
about 1774, and Polly was born about the year 
1775; and would, therefore, be in her sixteenth 
or seventeenth year when she became known to 
Burns at Closeburn Castle, her father’s house. 
Some old people, who still remember to have seen 
her in her younger days, speak in enthusiastic 
terms of her beauty and the diene of her form ; 
and even those who knew her when she had 
reached threescore, say that her youthful figure 
was such that it was only when her countenance 
was seen that you could believe that she was 
advanced in years. She was first married to her 
cousin Ishmael Stewart, and had by him three 
sons, William, Charles, and Alexander, who were 
living with their grandfather at Laught in 1805, 
and attending Wallace Hall school. Her husband 


cappitaine de cent gentilzhommes de la maison et grand | Ishmael was obliged to leave the country under a 


cloud, and dared not return. At what time he 
died, and where, is unknown; but Polly in 1801 
was, tradition says, obliged to marry against her 
inclination Mr. George Welsh, grand-uncle to the 
late Mrs. Thomas Carlyle—one of the most re- 
spectable tenants on the Queensberry estate, in 
whose family the farm of Morton Mains had been 
for many years. Such marriages are seldom for- 
tunate, and Polly did not find herself an excep- 
tion. She was of a gay disposition, a lover of 


| pleasure; and Morton Mains is now, and was 


then still more, distant from the busy haunts of 
men. Their married life was not happy, and the 
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result was that they separated. She returned to 
her father’s house, who had taken up his abode 
in 1806 in Maxwelltown. She had two daughters, 
who predeceased her. Dumfries was at that time 
full of French officers, prisoners of war; and 
among them was a handsome Swiss, of the name 
of Fleitz, to whom she became unfortunately 


attached. In spite of all remonstrances she 
joined her fate to that of Fleitz, accompany- 
ing him to France, where Fleitz found em- 


loyment in the Swiss troops embodied by 
oe XVIII. In this service he remained till 
1830, and Polly continued with him. In that 
year Louis Philippe ascended the throne, and dis- 
missed the whole of the Swiss mercenaries, when 
Fleitz found himself thrown on the wide world. 
He had for many years been stationed with his 
regiment in the island of Corsica, but then re- 
turned to Switzerland with Polly, where we find 
her dating the following interesting letters from 
Lauffenburg, near Basle. 

She was now approaching threescore years; 
and the glamour that had been thrown over her 
eyes by passion, thirty years before, must have 
been long dissipated. There is a deep-pent yearn- 
ing in these letters for knowledge of the fate of 
those children of whom she could not forget that 
she was the mother. Her own immediate rela- 
tives had passed into the grave, and she writes 
evidently at a venture to one whom she had 
known many years before to have been the con- 
fidential friend of her youngest son Alexander. 
The late Mr. Pagan, to whom they are addressed, 
was the proprietor of the King’s Arms Hotel, 
Maxwelltown, and one who passed through life 
highly respected by a large circle of friends. I 
have to thank his son, Mr. William Pagan, for a 
copy of the following letters : — 

“ Feb. 13th, 1831, 
“ My dear Sir, 

“ Since the date of your letter, Dec. 24th, 1824, which 
now lies upon the table before me, no doubt the distance 
of time admitts of many changes. But no consideration 
of this event or the other accident can discourage me 
from availing myself of the present occasion to address 
myself to you; the confidence in my bosom of your 
friendship remains [un jimpaired by distance, silence, or 
absence. That if you can render or afford me satisfac- 
tion, join’d with happiness, you will not neglect my 
present ardent prayer. You was the friend of my two 
sons: inform me then, my dear friend, of their fate. I 
observe you was in correspondence with Alexander : say, 
has he returned to his native land, where or what became 
of him. Poor Charles! his fate interests me deeply— 
his heart was good—his kindness to me when last in 
Scotlanu made a lasting impression in my /acerated heart. 
Please present the kind regards of his old acquaintance 
Mr. F. to Mr. Rigg and family, and if he is still at 
Priestland. I am at present just returned from the 
Island of Corsica, where I was for a very long time. My 
busy memory visits Maxwelltown but too often. 
country, no change of scene, can blot from my bosom my 
Pagan, remember me, and answer my peti- 


native land. 
By 


tion. God will reward you for this act of goodness. 
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the direction you sent me, I try’d to find Alexander, 
My letters and enquiries were in vain. 

“Present our join’d regards to Mrs. Pagan. Accept 
every warm wish of your old acquaintance—to see you 
would make him very happy. : 

“Iam sorry to be obliged to put you to the expense 


| of postage, but the different country’s occasion this cir- 


cumstance: from here I can only pay the postage to 


| Calais, as you must pay the inland postage to Dover, 


interested also. 


} same place. 


J 


No | 


| 


Let me beg of you to write me everything vou know 
about him. I have wrote about at the same time as much 
of news as possible. I am sure I would no more know 
Dumfries. Direct to me as follows: Mrs. Fleitz & Lauf- 
fenburgh, en Swisse, Canton d'Argavie. 

“ IT am, dear Pagan, yours for ever oblig’d well wisher 
and sincere friend, 





“M. Frerrz.” 
“ N.B. If you know anything of Grace W, there, I am 
In course of two weeks you will have 
this. Adieu!” 
“ May 29th, 1833. 
“ Dear Pagan, 

“ As if writing is permitted from the Elisian fields, I 
address myself once more to my old acquaintance, not 
doubting his assistance, and of your still residing in the 
Formerly knowing your kindness of dis- 
position, the interest you have appeared to take in the 
immediate departure of my unfortunate son Alexander 
Stewart for America persuades me again to the liberty 
of making my present application—believing, by your 
correspondence with him, you are enabled to give me the 
ardent desired information of his fate. The precarious 
line of my poor Charles produces no hope to learn what 
became of him; his honest heart was early made to feel 
the checker’d path that marks /ife. ‘Some are made to 
mourn.’ Busy memory gives a retrospect to pass’d events, 
The sudden death of my father proved a fatal stroke to 
the welfare of Alexander. The volatility of his disposi- 
tion plunged him into a labyrinth of future misery. Me 
he deceived in every point, render’d himself wretched and 
me miserable. Forget my children and my country I 
never can. My dear sir, hear then my solicitation: let 
charity, the first principle of our true religion, sway your 
mind. Throw not these lines aside, but once more write 
me. The God who commands the fate of all will bless 
you and yours for this benevolence. Turn not a deaf ear 
to the petition of the unhappy. The joy your welcome 
letter will produce, could you behold, would repay the 
obstacle of the inland postage. In the course of ten days 
this will reach you—in the course of the month I trust 
the happiness of your letter will arrive. Say if Mr. Rigg 
is alive. Remember me. 

“N.B. Direct as follows: Madame Fleitz, & Lauffen- 
bourg en Swisse, Canton d’Argovie, p. Basle. 

“ Our join’d regards to Mrs. Pagan, yourself, and for 
ever believe me to be 

Sincerely yours welwisher, 
Mary Srewarr Fverrz.” 

“ P.S. I hope, sincerely hope, God will impress your 
heart to answer my ardent prayer with speedy answer 
and advice. Adieu!” 

“ Laufienburg, Oct. 6th, 1833. 
“ Mr. Pagan, 

“ Considering you truely in the light of a true friend, 
and not as the mercenary part of mankind, my esteemed 
friend, sensible am I of the expense of postage ; conse 
quently your kind compliance with my ardent prayer 1s 
a sufficient inducement for me to value your good heart 
and well-disposed disposition to render me this essential 
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service. I have spoke to a commercial gentleman, a are good and honest to pay you all the expense of 


travelar, who will in the spring go to Glasgow. My in- 


postage. Necessity, my friend, urges me to importune 


tentions are by this medium to refund the postage of | you on the part of Alexander. My wishes cannot be 


your correspondence. It is merely impossible to pay the 

stage to Dumfries. I have franked this letter through 
Doane. The import of this letter is still concerning my 
son. Your welcome letter, dated 25th June, came safe 
to hand in 9 days. Immediately I wrote to Alexander 
under the direction you gave me in yours, paying the 
expense of inland postage. More than three months are 


| 


| 


pass’d and no letter from him, notwithstanding you have | 


transmitted my address to him, being upon the point at 
that epoch of writing to him yourself. I flatter’d myself 
to have received a letter from him, even if he had not 
have received mine—a daily disappointment is mine. 
Nothing could have given me more contentment than a 
correspondence with him. As I know he is under many 
obligations to you and Mrs. Pagan, which must ever 
demand his gratful acknowledgement, you naturaly are 
his confidential friend, and can solve my questions of 
anxiety—my astonishment to observe you are ignorant 
of his employment in procuring his existence since his 
residence in America. 

“ Be kind enought to inform me of his intentions. 
Will he return to Scotland, or does he intend to continue 
where he is? Who are the trustees at present? Inform 
me of the ordinary length of time required for letters to 
go and come from Demerara. Inform me of your just 
opinion of him in every respect. am so concerned in 
everything relating to his future welfare. Vill he really 
be so happy as to be in possession of £1500 atter all his 
misfortunes ?—and that information overcame me with 
joy. He cannot be unhappy with so neat an independ- 
ance. I have no words adequate to express my joy to 
have had a letter from him. I am unlucky that | cannot 
obtain a correspondence, 

“Your information concerning my poor Grace is another 
distraction forme. Inform me if she gets better, and as 
much as you know about her. By whom was she placed 
in Moffat to reside? Well, well, my friend, it niay go 
as it will. I am still their mother, and from my father 
are their riches derived. How I would be happy, and 
wish I could have an hour’s conversation with you—to 
write al] is impossible. Inform me of the welfare of your 
family. I am sure the number is extensive. Your eldest 
children are quite grown up. Mrs. Pagan is, I hope, in 
good health, and yourself also. Inform me of the chang- 
ment in Dumfries and Maxwelltown—the improvements 
are numerous. Inform me of the price of markets. What 
tax have you upon port wine and spirits ?—taxes were 
reduced, I should think. I believe the present King is 
very well liked. The British government is the best and 
most solid. For these last 3 years I have seen nothing 
but revolutionary discontent. I was in the Island of 
Corsica when the revolution in France happen’d: since 
the last of Oct. i830 I have been here. The present 
King of France dismissed the Swisse regiment from the 
service in a very unhandsome manner. These last 3 years 
have not been comfortable. Answer this, my dear friend, 
immediately—Adieu, adieu! 

“ Present my sincere regards to Mrs. Pagan, join’d by 
your old friend and acquaintance Fleitz. Accept of every 
grateful acknowledgement, and believe me to be always 
your obliged friend, 





M. Fierrz.” 
“ Lauffenburg, Nov. Ist, 1833. 
“ My dear Friend, 
“ An acquaintance of mine will have the goodness to 
put this into the general Post Office, and will pay the 
postage as far as possible. Mr. Pagan, my intentions 








communicated, my pen must be used in a limited manner. 
Personally, I would speake to you in a confidential man- 
ner, but at present prudence must guide my pen. Your 
friendly advice would aid me. Alexander adheres to 
silence with me: 4 months are pass’d away without any 
acknowledgement from him, although I know Jetters 
arrive here in due course from all parts of America ; 
even 3 months ago there are letters arrived from those 
who left this place in the month of March last, &e. My 
friend, my memory is sound, Contrary to my intentions 
on my departure from Maxwelltown, on account of Alex- 
ander’s occupation, which gave me no pleasure. He pro- 
mised to inform me duely of my mother—That I could 
immediately be with her, should her health require me. He 
promised and deceived me, by never informing me in any 
manner, &c. He persuaded my dear mother to give him 
possession of what should have been mine. You best 
know his conduct. His silence towards me shows me I 
come not under his consideration, although his riches are 
the partiality of my father, and I am to be deserted. 
The chagrine of my bosom has no description. 

“ Tell me, my friend, everything you know. What is 
his employment in America? Are you of opinion his 
experience will prove a useful lesson? Is his passion for 
gambling cured? Have you any information where he 
means to live? The consequence of his good fortune will 
change his views. Sorry would I be to think he will by 
little and little spend his fortune in America: in general 
the people go to make money, but not to spend, &c. In- 
form me who are the trustees for him. I am anxious to 
know who they are, 

“ A retrospect of busy memory tells me Alexander has 
used me very ill. Poor Charles suffered also, but he had 
a kind and good heart for me. Inform me if my dear 
son will come to Scotland, and what manner he means to 
employ his money for his future good. My good friend, 
loose no time in giving me answer pointedly. Tell me if 
you can, be it good or bad, &c. 

“TI am at present in a disaggreeable country. The 
people are not aggreeable. The climate is not bad for the 
north. They grow much wine, but is weak and sour, 
Inform me if the confusion in Portugal has had an effect 
upon the port wine—what is the price of the bottle? The 
price of markets I would like to know. The taxes are 
reduced, I am sure, &c. 

“ N.B. I hope God will give his blessing to my in- 
tentions ; and you will not fail to answer, otherways I 
must believe you have forgot me also. Tell me what 
family you have—everything is interesting to me. My 
country is dear to my bosom, And adieu! ’ 

Mary F.errz, 

“ N.B. Are you acquainted with the trustees? I de- 
pend upon hearing from you—prudence prevents me from 
speaking more plain, &c. 

“ N.B. Your friend since three years by the French 
revolution is no more in the military line: it has been a 
severe change. My direction is as before : Madam Fleitz, 
Lauffenburg, Canton d’Argovie, en Swiss, P. Basel. I 
am, with compliments to Mrs. Pagan, yourself, remain 

Your sincere friend, 
M. Fveirz.” 
Polly had still the deep interest of a mother in 
the fate of Alexander, though he had not treated 
her well, as she states in her letters. She re- 
turned to Scotland in 1834, when she expected 


that he was to come back; but, alas! when he 


made his appearance, she found his health so 
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entirely prostrated by the climate of Demerara, 
where he had resided for many years, that he was 
unable to walk. The mother and son had been 
too long separated to have much sympathy with 
each other. Though Alexander was obliged to 


some years Fleitz died, when Polly took refuge 
with a cousin in Florence. Her mind at last gave 
way, and she was removed to an asylum, dying 
there in 1847, in the seventy-second year of her 
age. She had survived all her children, who 
had all died without offspring. Such was the 
chequered fate of “lovely Polly Stewart,” of 
whom Burns sings thus : — 
* O lovely Polly Stewart! 
O charming Polly Stewart! 
There’s not a flower that blooms in May 
That's half so fair as thou art. 
The flower it blaws, it fades and fa’s, 
And art can ne’er renew it: 
But worth and truth eternal youth 
Will give to Polly Stewart. 
May he whose arms shall fauld thy charms 
Possess a leal and true heart; 
To him be given to ken the heaven 
He grasps in Polly Stewart. 
O lovely Polly Stewart! 
O charming Polly Stewart! 
There’s ne’er a flower that blooms in May 
That’s half so sweet as thou art.” 


Cravrurp Tart Ramace. 


Two RARE Booxs.—At a sale of books and 


not bound—and I think the edges of both had 
been cut. The lot was knocked down at seven- 
teen pounds ten shillings. J. M. Cowper, 


TARRING AND FeatnEertne.—Hoveden, quoted 


, : . .» | in Hook’s Lives he Archbhish Canterbur 
be wheeled in a chair, he took to himself wife, | in Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
and this induced Polly to return to France. After | 


states that Richard Coeur de Lion, in the laws 
laid down for the regulation of his fleet when 


| sailing for the Holy Land, enacted that — 





MSS. at Canterbury, on January 4, 1870, two | 
books were sold which seem to be worthy of a note | 


in “N. & Q.” 
scription of the two lots : — 

“168. A Choice Banquet of Witty Jests, Rare Fancies, 
and Pleasant Novels, being an addition to Archee’s Jests, 
1660, fine frontispiece, 12mo. 

“*.* No copy in the Daniel, Smith, or Corser collec- 
tions; the companion volume sold at Daniel's sale for 
12/., and at Smith’s for 81. 8s. 

“173. [Shakespeare Wm.] The Tragedie of Richarde 
Duke of York, and Death of King Henry VI. ; ‘ Printed 
at London for W. W., for Thomas Millington, and are to 
be sold at his shoppe under Saint Peter's Church, in Corne- 
wall, 1604’; 4to. 

«*.* This is the orginal form of Shakespeare's King 
Henry VI., part II.; three editions were printed, but 
neither Geo. Daniel nor Geo. Smith possessed a copy of 
either edition, and the copy sold by auction of this edi- 
tion in May, 1857, the property of Mr. J. O. Halliwell, 
fetched 60/. Two leaves E 1 and E 2 are slightly damaged. 

“In the same cover is bound Massinger’s Maid of 
Honor, 1632, 4to.” 

I am not sure whether lot 168 was qumapiate. 
It was in a deplorable condition, the leaves being 
secured in the cover by a string. It fetched nine 

unds ten shillings. 


I cut out of the catalogue the de- | 


Lot 173. The two plays are stitched together— | 


“a robber who shall be convicted of theft shall have his 
head cropped after the manner of a champion, and boil- 
ing pitch shall be poured thereon, and then the feathers 
of a cushion shall be shaken out upon him, so that he 
may be known, and at the first land at which the ships 
shall touch he shall be set on shore.” 

From the minuteness of the directions given for 

the process, it would appear that the lion-hearted 
king was the original deviser of the idea of thus 
reversing the conditions of construction of “ Plato’s 
man.” The next notice I have met with records 
the — 
“strange carriage of that boisterous Bishop of Halver- 
stadt (for so they term him here), that having taken a 
place where there were two monasteries of nuns and friars, 
he caused divers feather-beds to be ripped, and all the 
feathers to be thrown in a great hall, whither the nuns 
and friars were thrust naked with their bodies oiled and 
pitched, and to tumble among these feathers; which 
makes them here presage him an ill death.” 

Thus writes James Howell from Madrid in 
1623. Again, the custom appears in England in 
1696, when the inhabitants of the Savoy thus 
dealt with one who had presumed to enter the 
precinct to demand a debt from a person who had 
taken sanctuary there. It is stated to have been 
their usual custom, and after the tarring and 
feathering was complete they carried the unlucky 
bailiff in a wheelbarrow into the Strand, and 
bound him fast to the Maypole. (Jesse’s Memo- 
rials of London, 2nd Series, ii. 373.) Other in- 
stances on this side the Atlantic I have not read 
of. I presume that the “ Bishop of Halverstadt” 
is a nom de guerre, but it is singular that such a 
piece of barbarity should have taken its rise, if so 
it did, on so solemn an occasion as the preparation 
for a crusade. VEBNA. 


Corns or Constantivs.—Let me note an error 
(so I believe it to be) in Dr. William Plate’s 
article on Constantius III. (Smith's Dictionary of 
Roman and Greek Biography, &c., 1844.) He 
says: “Only gold coins of Constantius have been 
found.” I find on the best authorities that copper 
coins of this emperor are common. 

E. H. KNow ies. 

Trxns’s “ Lives oF WITs AND Hvmovrists.”— 
It is one of the functions of “N. & Q.” to point 
out errors in popular books. I wish, therefore, to 
call attention to the two following, which occur 
in Lives of Wits and Humourists, by John Timbs, 
F.S.A. 1862. The first is in vol. i. p. 62, where 
an anecdote is related of Dean Swift and Dr. 
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Theophilus Bolter, Archbishop of Cashel. This 
should be Bolton, as may be seen on reference to 
the Letters of his contemporary, Dr. Hugh Boulter, 
Archbishop of Armagh, a copy of which Letters 
I recently obtained through the useful medium 
of ” N. & Qo” 

The second error is comprised in the following 
passage : — 

“There are two parishes named Foston in Yorkshire ; 
one in the North Riding, the other in the East Riding: 
the Rev. Sydney Smith’s living was the latter—a_ dis- 
charged vicarage about six and a half miles from Great 
Driffield ; it is valued in the King’s Books at 15/, 8s. 6d., 
but it is now worth 5002. a-year.”—Jbid. ii. 230. 


Sydney Smith’s living was the rectory of Foston 
in the North Riding, which includes the town- 
ship of Thornton-le-Clay. Lady Holland, in her 


Memoirs (3rd ed. 1855, 1. 147), calls it Foston-le- | 
It is in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. | 


Clay. 
The vicarage of Foston-on-the-Wolds, near Drif- 


field, is returned in the York Diocesan Calendar | 


as worth 102/., and in the gift of Miss Bayles. In 
Baines’ Directory, §c. of the County of York, 
1823, ii. 207, 440, the Rev. Sydney Smith is 
mentioned as incumbent of both Fostons. 

By looking at a map of the county, Mr. Timbs 
might have seen that he was crediting Sydney 
Smith with impossible hard work in driving from 
Heslington to Foston, in the East Riding, every 
Sunday, even with such an assistant as Peter the 
Cruel. W.C. B. 


Dumas anp Kina Sotomon.—I suppose King | 


Solomon must be considered as a poet, but I do not 
suppose he was in the mind of Alexander the 
Great when the following sentiment was penned. 
The passage must take rank in the curiosities of 


literature with the extraordinary sentence which | 


opens one of the chapters of The I tllage on the 
Cliff, and with that attribution which is not un- 
commonly made of the saying (Herbert’s Estien- 
nés Sternés) about the shorn lamb to the Bible. 
“C’était [Mme. de Rambouillet], en outre, un ccour 


dor, qui n’avait pas de plus grand plaisir que d’envoyer | 


aux pauvres toutes les économies qu'elle pouvait faire, 
sans que ceux-ci pussent savoir d’vlt leur venait cette 
manne bicnfaisante, 

“* On assure, disait Mme. Rambouillet, que donner est 
un plaisir de roi ; je vais plus loin, et je prétends que c'est 
un plaisir de Dieu. Un ad 
les deux parties de cette maxime en un seul vers, Cun des 


nos grands poétes a résume 


plus beaux qui aient cle faits depuis que l'on fait des vers : 
‘Qui donne aux pauvres, préte & Dieu.’” 
A. Dumas pére, Louis XIV et son Siécle, chap, xxiv. 


J. D. C. 





E. Long 
S. Lat. 21°. 
Tax ARMORIAL BEARINGS IN 
1679.— 

“ There being now a price set upon gentility in France, 
many people that before boasted of their pedigrees and 
descent are now observed to raze their arms out of their 


ON I'RANCE, 








plate, and pull down their scutcheons out of the churches 
| to avoid paying the newimposition. For which several 
have been condemned to pay great forfeiture, and lose the 
privilege of ever bearing arms again for the future.”— 
From the Monthly Mercury, July, 1679, p. 249. 


Armorial bearings were first taxed in England 
| in 1798. (Haydn.) H. 8S. G. 


3ELL LITERATURE. —A very interesting work 
has lately been issued entitled : — 

“ The Church Bells of Cambridgeshire; a Chronicle of 
the Principal Campanological Events that have occurred 
within the County. To which is appended a List of the 
Inscriptions on the Bells. By the Rev. J.J. Raven, B.D., 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Head-Master of Yar- 
mouth Grammar School.” 

The book is published by Mr. Samuel Tymms, 
of Lowestoft, but only one hundred copies have 
been printed. 

I may take occasion to say that Mr. Raven is 
now preparing for the press the “Church Bells of 
Suffolk.’ 

Mr. John L’Estrange of Norwich is, I believe, 
still at work on the “Bells of Norfolk,” so that 
we may expect, among other interesting articles, 
| a faithful account of the remarkably fine peal of 

twelve bells at the well-known church of St. Peter 
| Mancroft, Norwich. Tomas WALESBY. 
Golden Square, 


Queries, 


Ancient Cow Concert.—In what book can I 
find the conceit, that every cow when she steps 
stamps her autograph “ Jo,” 9 Min the mud, plac- 
ing however the 1 inside the n? 

E. H. Kyow es. 


Kenilworth, 


Burns's “ Gattanrt Weaver.’—I should like 
to know if Burns’s Paisley song ‘‘ Where Cart rins 
rowin’ to the Sea” was first published in John- 
son’s Scots Musical Museum, where I find it in the 
fourth volume. There the hero of the lyric is 
“a gallant weaver.” Mr. Hately Weddell, in his 
fine edition, says—“ This song in Thomson's Col- 
lection is dedicated to the ‘gallant sailor.’” I 
am desirous to know when the sailor for a time 
superseded the weaver, which he never should 
have done, Paisley being a manufacturing town 
and no shipping port in Burns's days nor since. 

James J. Lamp, 


Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 


Cuvurcu Portrry.—A small volume of relizious 
verse, selected and original, was published by 
Messrs. J. & C. Mozley some years ago, under the 
above title, and is still, I believe, in print. May I 
ask by whom it was edited, and who among the 
original contributors are represented by the letters 


C. and 8. R. ? J. W. W. 
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Crxeve Porrs Domespay Boox.—In The 
Domesday of Kent, by the late Rev. L. B. Larking 
(noticed in “ N. & Q.” 4" 8S. iv. 47-48), is a most 
interesting account of the loss of The Ports 
Domesday Book, Until the reign of King Charles 
the First it had been kept in Dover Castle, at 
which time Sir Edward Dering took it away, and 
like many other borrowers he forgot to return 
it. In all probability the book remained in the 
Dering library at Surrenden until the year 1811, 
about which time a sale took place; and Mr. 
Larking was informed the most valuable of the 
MSS. were secured for the collection of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps. In concluding, Mr. Larking 
says—* If this information be correct, there, in all 
probability, is now deposited the Ports Domesday 
Book of which we are now speaking.” Can any 
correspondent throw a light on the whereabouts 
of the book in question ? Grorer Beno. 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 

Joun Cook (4" 8. iv. 500, 575.)—Is this hero 
of the songs mentioned by your correspondents 
the same personage I find in an old Scottish 
ballad printed in Pieces of Ancient Poetry (Bris- 
tol, 1814, p. 51), the first verse of which runs 
thus :— 

“ Johnny Cook, in a May morning, 
Sought water to wash his hands ; 
And he is awa to louse his dogs, 
That’s tied wi’ iron bans, 


That's tied wi’ iron bans,” 


The copy given of this song is not complete. 


Is a more ancient or correct copy to be met with ? 
Wititiam Harrison. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 

CurrurcEent.—A will made in 1689, deposited 
in Doctors’ Commons, described the testator a 
citizen of London, and cuppurgent of H.M: ship 
the Hampshire. Can you or any of your readers 
tell what office he held ? C. R. C. 


Fore1en Freemasons.— Will some one of your 
readers give the names of Catholics of foreign 
churches who have been Freemasons since 1738 ? 
The Abbé Barruel, who was one, mentions 
Francis I. (1745); the Prince Conti; Varlet, 
bishop in partibus of Babylon, &c. I ask this 
because, though I think of Freemasonry much as 
Mr. Pinkerton, some of his logic seems hardly 
cogent. It is surely not impossible for a prince 
to forget Clement XII. and his bull, when it 
seems to be convenient for political ends. 

E. H. Know zs. 

Kenilworth. 

“Tne Freir Barrow.”—By what painter is 
the original of a mezzotinto engraving, by J. R. 
Smith, of this subject ? C. W. Bryenam. 

Earty ReFEeRENceE To THE GosPELs.—Irenzeus, 
who flourished about a.p. 177, refers unmistakably 
to our four Gospels, Can any of your readers 


favour me with an earlier reference? To ayoid 
an outpouring of metaphysics, like that on. the 
Homeric question, let me say that all that is 
wished for on the present occasion are a distinct 
reference to the writer relied on, and, so far as the 
space of “ N. & Q.” will admit, the ipsissima 
verba of the passage. Tos L Es rRANGE, 

Portrait or Horie. — Is there any portrait of 
FLoyle, the author of Waist known? If so, where ? 
He was born 1672 and died 1769. H. H. 

Justices oF THE Pgace.—Will any of your 
correspondents kindly refer me to a published or 
MS. list of the justices of the peace for Englead 
from the earliest times, especially those for Mid- 
dlesex and Hertfordshire? If so, they will greatly 
oblige Cuares Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 

KNIGHTHOOD AND ForrIGN Orvers (4 §, 
v. 47.)—Is it necessary for a civilian who has had 
a foreign order conferred upon him to obtain the 
royal permission to accept and wear it, or do the 
regulations only apply to military or naval men 
and persons officially employed as servants of the 
state? Perhaps your well-informed correspondent 
H. S. G. can answer this question. Cc. C. C. 


LANCASHIRE Booxs.— Will any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform me in what library may be 
found Lucas’s History of Warton Parwh, Field- 
ing’s Rural Iistorical Gleanings in South Lan- 
cashire, and The Lonsdale Magazine ? The loan of 
either of these books would be of great service to 
me, as I am unable to find them on sale. 

James BowKeEr. 

Windsor Terrace, Loughborough Park, London, 8.W. 


Napo.eon I,—Did the first Napoleon, as gene- 
ral, first consul, or emperor, ever visit Rome? I 
can find no trace that he did in the histories of 
his two famous Italian campaigns or his sub- 
sequent visit to Italy when he was crowned at 
Milan ; and yet it is hard to suppose, when he was 
so near Rome as Tolentino or Bologna, he would 
fail to visit the Eternal City. H. H. 

Portsmouth. 

New Year Custom.—It is a custom in York- 
shire and Lancashire to take care that the first 
person who enters a house on the first day of the 
New Year is a dark-haired man? Query, the 
origin of this custom ? T. B., CLERK. 

Movrnine.— Where are any rules to be found for 
the length of mourning required in ordinary Eng- 
lish society, for the various degrees of kindred 
and affinity ? and have there been any practical 
alterations in them within the last few years? 

C. W. BryenaM. 

Nvumismattc.—I shall be glad if any of your 


g 
readers can tell me whose coin this is, as I cannot 


find it mentioned in Mionnet. Small bronze, size 


oe 
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four, Mionnet. ag" Busts of King and Queen ; 
legend, D.D.N.N.A.A.V.V.G@. Rev. Full- 
length female jm with cornucopia in left hand, 


in right a cippus; legend, “ Ex agmine solidi.” 
“ ” . M. D. 


THe Ovpesure at Guent.—The entrance 
gateway of this building, interesting as the birth- 
place of John of Gaunt, remains in perfect pre- 
servation, a good specimen of fourtee nth ce ntury 
work. The arc hway retains its massive gates of 
oak, which appear original. On either side is an 
octagonal turret. In the upper part of the inter- 
vening wall is a qué itrefoiled panel containing an 
inscription too high to be read without a glass. I 
shall be glad if any one can furnish a copy of it. 

VEBNA. 


Pen anp Ink Drawine.—I shall feel obliged 
to any of your readers who will be kind enough 
to name the chief recent masters of pen and ink 
drawing, or, as it may be called, microcalligraphy ? 
I am anxious to discover the executors of a very 
remarkable triumph of micr yecalligraphy in my 
possession. It is 46 inches by 22 inches in size, 
and consists of a religious and s ‘riptural pict vrial 
narrative of man in relation to God. It seems to 
comprise all the pri: 1cipal events in the narratives 
of the Old Testament from the Creation, at the 
top, to the Judgment of Solomon, at the bottom. 
The whole space is filled with numerous circular 
and elliptical ornaments, in which are wonderfully 
small and fine drawit ngs witl 1 the pe In the long 
intervening paralle ban ids between each series of 
circular and ellipti al emer are penned mottos 








and phrases from Scripture—some large on ver- 
ters on 


rf 


milion ground, others small in white k 
black ground. Examined w ander a powe 
the writing is marvellously fine, both Ex 
Hebrew, and even the vi 
perfect in eve ry ca 
gests the idea of some years’ « mployment upon it, 
ana the ruin ol ou pair ol ‘ainar 
whole must have been draw1 
Such a profusion of pen 
ornaments I never saw. Surely the artist must 
be known, and deserves to be mentioned. 








42, Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square. 





Prix Custom.—What was the origin or reason 
of this practice? An old lady whe died in the 
early part of the present ce ntury was in the habit 
of taking a store of pins in hei carriage when sh 
drove out, and Ww he never she met a funeral would 


throw some of them out of the carriage window. 


Epmunp M. Boye. 
QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


“Scriba, faber, vates 
Syngrapha, | igna, duce 


elebravi, 
elte, metro.” 


W. F. 








“ Whene’er the mist that stands 'twixt God and thee 
Defecates to a pure transparency, 
That inter rupts no ray, and adds no stain, 
There Reason is, and there begins her reign. 
B. N. 
Whence did Swift take the quotation (“ N. & 
Q.,” 4% S. v. 6), “Se mper in rerum mutationibus 
eo spectandum ut antiquarum rerum umbra aliqua 
retineatur”? It ought to be painted in very 
large letters over the desk of every architect who 
has anything to do with an old building. 
SNALX. 


Rep Cow Mirx.—In old medicine books and 
recipes when milk is ordered, it is almost inva- 
riably required to be taken froma red cow. Query, 


| why red? T. B., CLERK. 


h 

Rotr tHe Ganerr.—Some years ago Mr. 
Laing wrote a work on the Norway sagas, in 
which he referred to Rollo, first Duke of Nor- 
mandy, as being called Rolf the ganger, or 
walker, from the fact of his being too stout for 
any horse to carry him, and consequently his 
pedestrian habits. Mr. Laing, however, referred 
to his family having several ancestors nicknamed 
the gangers. The pedigree does not appear to be 
given in that work, though Mr. Laing says that 
his ancestors were kings of Norway and Sweden; 
he also mentions the father of Rolf as being 
Roguvald, Earl of More, who was the son of Ey- 
stein Glumre. There are several Eysteins kings 
of Norway, but the connecting link does not 








appear. I should be glad if any of your readers 
could supply this deficiency, or refer me to any 
work on the subject. What also is the meaning 
bees word “Glumre”? Mr. Laing, I may here 
obser dee his readers that the kings of Nor 
way é sc ed, according to the s»gas, from 
Odin, whereas they appear to descend from one of 
two brothers given to Odin as hostages. Can any 
of your readers explain this ? ’, Hewtspy. 


SackvILLE Fauity.—Who was the knight of 
the name and family of Sackville who married, 
about 1630, Elizabeth eldest daughter and coheir 
of Sir William Walter, Knt., of Wimbledon, 
Surrey ? Lady Sackville was partially disinherited 
by her father “for her disobedience.” 

TEWARS, 


Seven Sons.—In Chambers’s Domestic Annals 
f Scotland, ii. 396, it is stated that in February 
1682 one Hugh McGie , 

gave ina bill to the Privy Council, representing that, 









by the practice of other nations, any tradesman having 
seven sons together without the intervention of adaughter 
is declared free of all public burdens and tax id has 
other encouragements bestowed on him, to enable him to 
bring up the a children for the use and benefit of the 


commonwealth ; and claiming a similar privilege on the 
strength of his having that qualification. The council 
recommended the magistrates [of Edinburgh to take 
Hugh’s seven sons into consideratic n when they laid 
their ‘ stents’ [ trade taxes] upon him.” . 
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Can any of your readers inform me what nations 
are here referred to, and if any such law existed 
in Great Britain, when was it passed, and when 
did it cease to be acted upon ? 

Joun Mackay. 

Montreal. 

SoMERS: MENTIONED by FRovupr.—In the last 
volumes of Froude’s History mention is made of 
one Somers, a subordinate diplomatic agent. Is 
it known who he was? Was he a relation of 
Henry VIIL.’s jester, or sn ancestor of the Lord 
Chancellor, as was, I believe, John Somers the 
discoverer of the Bermudas ? 0. 

Grorcivs Srenertivs.—I have lately pur- 
chased a book entitled — 

“ Ova Paschalia sacro emblemate inscripta descriptaq; 
& Georgio Stengelio Societatis Jesu Theologo. Ingolstadii 
Anno Christi mpcLxx11.” 

There are more than a hundred curious engrav- 
ings in this rather thick volume. On a fly-leaf is 
the signature “ Conradus First,” and on the bind- 
ing a book-plate—Azure, a bend argent between 
two roses: “‘ Ex Mvseo van der Helle.” I should 
be glad to be informed if the book is scarce, and 
whether it be possible to obtain any particulars 
about the author. On the last page is the follow- 
ing statement : — 

“Ingolstadii. Typis Vidue Joan: Simonis Knab p. m, 
Typographi Academici, anno M.pc.Lxx1.” 

t. D. Dawson-Durrietp, LL.D. 

Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 





Queries With Answers. 


Crosstow.—Among the numerous works on 
archery which have been published, can you tell 
me of any giving directions for the use of the 
c:ossbow ? The only notice of this weapon I can 
find is a very brief one in Daniel's Field Sports, 
and a still more brief one in Strutt’s Sports and 
Pastimes of England. The steel crossbow, carry- 
ing a half-ounce bullet, was a very favourite 


applicable to the crossbow, inasmuch as a little later the 
author states that the latter arm may be used when 
infirmities have taken from a man the use of the former 


} one, 


It is worth while to draw the attention of modern 
writers to Country Contentments, as it may indeed be said 
to be a very model of conciseness. Here is a small quarto 
in two books, containing in all 237 pages, in which the 
following” subjects are fully treated under their proper 
headings :—Hunting (hounds, kennels, cry, stags, hares, 
&c ); the breeding of horses; hawking; coursing; shoot- 
ing with the long and cross bow; bowling; tennis; and 
last, though not least, the “ Hus-wife.” This last sub- 
ject was evidently, in the author’s mind, of primary 
importance, as to it he appropriates no less than 128 
pages. Will any one deny what is stated on the title- 
page, namely, that it is “a worke very profitable and 
gathered for the generall good of this 


Kingdom” ? ] 


necessarie, 


Lovis Paiirrr.—Did not Louis Philippe 
teach languages professionally in England long 
before he became King of France ? JUDEX. 

[When the Duke de Chartres (Louis Philippe) was a 
houseless wanderer in Switzerland, an offer was made to 
him of a professorship in the college of Reichenau. This 
proposal being agreeable to the prince, then twenty-two 
years of age, he was examined with all that strict severity 
enjoined by the importance of the duties which he was 
desirous to discharge. He was unanimously admitted, 
as a great acquisition to the college, entering on his duties 
under the name of Chabvt, in the month of October, 1793, 
at a salary of 1,400 francs per annum. For fifteen long 


| months did the prince continue to discharge all the duties 


weapon, some thirty or forty years ago, for shoot- | 


ing rooks and other small game. It is now almost 
obsolete, but I use it still. I should be glad to 
know if any writer on the subject of archery gives 
any information regarding its nature and use. 
Hansard, in his book of Archery, gives a very 
incorrect and perfunctory account of it. He evi- 
dently knew nothing of the weapon. 
R. T. Jackson. 

Teignmouth, Devon, 

[In Meyrick’s Antient Armour, and in 
Army, its Origin, §c.. 


Scott’s British 
will be found a complete history of 
the crossbow; but as to its use, we must refer Mr. JAcK- 
son to a small work in two volumes entitled Country 
Content ments, by Gervase Markham, and published in 
1615. In chapter viii. the rules for shooting with the 
longbow are given, and these may be supposed to be 


of this secondary position, with the most scrupulous 
regularity. He taught mathematics, geography, history, 
and the French and English languages. He did not 
spare any pains or toils which his condition at the moment 
imposed upon him. Tis life and manners were so un- 
affected and simple, that never did the least suspicion 
arise in the mind of any one as to his true rank. Vide 
M. Boutmy’s Personal History of Louis Philippe, ed. 1848, 
p. 103, and A. E. Douglas’s Life and Times of Louis 
Philippe, ed. i848, p. 66.) 


PREBENDARIES OF WESTMINSTER: Rey. JouN 
Wueter, LL.D.—lIs there a published or MS. 
list of them from the earliest times? The Rev. 
John Wheler, LL.D., was a prebendary of West- 
minster in 1800; and any information, however 
slight, regarding his career both before and after 
he obtained priest’s orders, would be very grate- 
fully received, as being required for a biographical 
notice of him, which, with similar notices of other 
clergymen, is intended for publication eventually. 

CHARLES Mason. 
Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


9 


[Richard Widmore, in his History of the Church of St. 
Peter, Westminster (Lond. 1751, 4to, p. 119), has given 
the “names of the prebendaries of Westminster from their 
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first establishment by King Henry VIII. to the present 
time,” 1750. This list is continued to the year 1800 in 
Malcolm’s Londinium Redivivum, i. 265, The Rev. John 
Wheler died unmarried at Brighton, on Feb. 14, 1818. 
He was the fifth son of Sir William Wheler, by Penelope, 
daughter of Sir Stephen Glynne. His brother, the Rev. 
Sir Charles Wheler, prebendary of York, succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 1799. See Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, 
ed, 1869, p. 1180.] 

Troy Hovsr.—Why is the seat of the Duke of 
Beaufort, situate about a mile from the town of 
Monmouth, called “‘Troy House”? Is there any 
village, river, or green in the neighbourhood so 
called, and has it any connection with the old 
British game of troy, the vestiges of which are so 
rare, and, we fear, becoming more so almost 
every year? ANNE SILVESTER. 

[Troy House stands about a mile to the east of Mon- 
mouth, near the small river Trothy, from which it derives 
the name of Trothy, corrupted into Troy House. It was 
built by Inigo Jones; the front view of it is engraved in 
David Williams’s History of Monmouthshire, ed. 1796, 
p. 278.) 

QUOTATIONS WANTED,— 

iepoby trvov 
Komara’ Ovioxew wh A€ye Tobs G&yalods. 
[An epigram of Callimachus. Anthologia Greaca, vii. 
451. See “N. & Q.” 4% S. iv. 323.] 
* The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” 
[ Milton’s Lycidas, line 125.] 
Who is the author of the hymn commencing :— 
“ Come let us join our friends above” ? 

[This hymn, by Charles Wesley, is found in an anonym- 
ous tract containing forty-three hymns, and entitled 
Funeral Hymns, Lond, 1759.) 

GeroreE Luoyp. 

Crook, South Durham. 


Replies. 
THE BOURBON FAMILY. 
(4 S. iv. 435.) 


Mr. Rosertson’s short query necessitates a | 


long answer. Louis XIII. left two sons, Louis 
XIV, and Philippe Duke of Orleans. From the 
latter comes the present house of Orleans, which 
seems likely to divide into the branches of Char- 
tres, Alencon, and Montpensier, if not more. 
Louis XIV. married, at St. Jean de Luz, June 9, 
1660, Maria Teresa, daughter and eventually 


heiress of Felipe IV. King of Spain; they had, | 


with other children (all of whom died in infancy 
except one, a nun), a son, Louis Toussaint, sur- 
named Le Grand Dauphin, who married at Cha- 
lons, March 7, 1680, Marie Anna Christiane Vic- 
toria of Bavaria; issue, three sons—Louis, Phi- 
lippe, and Charles. All the children of Charles, 
Duke de Berri died s. p, 
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Louis, surnamed Le Petit Dauphin, married at 
Fontainebleau, Dec. 7, 1697, Maria Adelaida, 
daughter of Vittorio Amadeo II. King of Sar- 
dinia, by Anne Marie of Orleans, daughter of 
Philippe Duke of Orleans, above-mentioned. The 
son of these cousins was Louis XV., whose 
existing descendants are—l. Henri V., Duke of 
Bordeaux and Count of Chambord, born at Paris 
Sept. 29, 1820, and married Nov. 7, 1846, Maria 
Teresa Beatrice Gaetana, daughter of Francisco 
IV. Duke of Modena, a descendant in the female 
line of his ancestress Anne Marie of Orleans. 2. 
The children of his sister Louise, Duchess of 
Parma, who died Feb. 1, 1864. These are— 
Margherita, born Jan. 1, 1847; Roberto, Duke of 
Parma, born July 9, 1848; Alisa, born Dec. 27, 
1849; and Enrico, Count of Bardi, born Feb. 12, 
1851. Margherita of Parma married Carlos, In- 
fante of Spain, at Frohsdorf, Feb. 1867. 

We now return to Philippe, second son of the 
| Grand Dauphin, who in right of his grandmother 
Maria Teresa became Felipe V. of Spain on the 
extinction of the elder branch in the person of 
Carlos II. Felipe V. married, 1. Maria Aloisa 
Gabriela, sister of the Dauphiness Maria Adelaida, 
Sept. 1701. 2. Elisabetta, Sovereign Duchess of 
Parma. The line of the first wife became extinct; 
the eldest son of the second wife succeeded as 
Carlos III. and married, 1. Philippine Elizabeth, 
daughter of Philippe Duke of Orleans (son of the 
Philippe mentioned above), divorced 1725; 2. 
Barbara or Madalena, daughter of Joam V. of 
Portugal; 3. Marie Amalie, daughter of Friedrich 
August II. of Saxony. By the last wife he had 
(with other issue) two sons—Carlos IV. of Spain 
and Ferdinando I. of Naples. 

The Spanish Bourbons are descendants of Carlos 
IV., who left four sons—Fernando VII., Carlos 
Count of Molina, D. Pedro, and D. Francisco. 
Fernando VII. left two daughters—Isabel II. of 
Spain, and Luisa Duchess of Montpensier. Carlos 
Count of Molina left three sons—Carlos Count of 
Montemolin, D. Juan, and D, Fernando. Of these, 
D. Juan has two sons—D. Carlos and D. Alfonso. 
D. Pedro left one son—D. Sebastian. D. Fran- 





| cisco left—D. Enrique Duke of Sevilla, D. Fran- 
| cisco King of Spain (husband of Isabel IL), D. 
Fernando, D. Isabel Countess Gurowsky, D. 
Luisa Countess Trastamare, D. Josefa Sefiora Guell 
y Rente, D. Cristina wife of D. Sebastian (see 
above), and D. Amalia wife of Luitpold of Ba- 
varia. 

The Neapolitan Bourbons are descended from 
Ferdinando I., whose children were—1. Francesco 
I. of Naples, mar. (1.), Marie Clementine of Ger- 
many, (2) Maria Isabel, daughter of Carlos IV. of 
| Spain; 2. Carlo Tito, and 3. Alberto, died sp.; 
4, Leopoldo, Prince of Salerno, married his cousin 
| Clementine of Austria, and had issue Maria Caro- 
lina Duchess d’'Aumale; 5. Christina, mar. Carlo 
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Felice, K. of Sardinia, s.p.; 6. Maria Antonia, 
mar. her cousin Fernando VII. of Spain, s.p.; 7. 
Maria Amalia, mar. Louis Philippe of Orleans, 
K. of the French; 8. Maria Teresa, mar. Franz II. 


Emperor of Germany, her cousin; 9. Amelia, | 


mar. Ferdinando II. Duke of Tuscany, s.p. 
Francesco I. had issue, I. 1. Carolina Duchess 
of Berri; II. 2. Ferdinando II. “ Bomba,” and 


five sons and six daughters more, of whom those 
£ ’ 


married to Bourbons are, Maria Cristina, mar. | 


Fernando VII. of Spain; Carlotta, mar. D. Fran- 
cisco his brother; Maria Carolina, mar. Carlos 
Count de Montemolin. For the numerous de- 
scendants of Ferdinando II. and his brothers 
Luigi and Francesco, I must refer your corre- 
spondent to the Almanach de Gotha, or I shall 
be exceeding all reasonable limits. I will simply 
indicate one of them who has married a Bourbon : 
Gaetano Count Girgenti, son of Ferdinando IL, 
mar. D. Isabel Infanta of Spain, eldest child of 
Isabel II. HERMENTRUDE. 


J. SYER BRISTOW. 
(4% S. iv. 362.) 

In your number of October 30 R. Inverts asks 
@ question relative to the death of J. Syer Bris- 
tow, of Eusmere Hill, Hants, who is said to be 
the author of five volumes of poems published in 
1853. 

I have been looking, 
osity than R. Inewts himself has looked, for an 
answer to that query; inasmuch as, although I 
have never had (with the exception of my father) 
any relation of my own name, have never had any 
connection with Eusmere Hill, or with Hampshire, 
and still (thank God!) survive, my name (except 
in one trivial point) appears to be identical with 
that about which the inquiry is made, and more- 
over I actually did, in the year 1850, publish a 
volume of Juvenile Poems. 

I do not presume to believe that my letter will 
throw any fight upon the subject which interests 
R. Inexis; but if it do not, it is at least a very 
remarkable coincidence that there should have 
been two persons of the name of J. Syer Bris- 
tow (or -owe), not related to one another, not 
named the one after the other, and quite unknown 
to one another, and who have also both been 
guilty (1 beg my namesake’s pardon) of the indis- 
cretion or vanity of publishing, and publishing 
about the same time, rhymes which they have 
ventured to dignify by the name of poetry. 

The coincidence would not be so very remark- 
able if Syer and Bristowe were both of them 
very common names, or if the two had become 
blended into a compound surname several genera- 
tions back, and been transmitted in that form to 


several lines of descendants. I know, however, 


with probably more curi- | 


that the name Syer was introduced into my own | 


family through my paternal grandmother, who 

was a Miss Syer, and whose only surviving de- 

scendants are the descendants of my own father 

and mother. I may add that my grandfather 

spelt his name indifferently, with or without the 

final e. Joun Syer Bristowe. 
11, Old Burlington Street. 


Mr. Ines is mistaken in attributing five 
volumes of poems to the pen of this gentleman; 
they are the production of John Charles Bristow, 
and are comprised in six volumes, having been 
published by Hodgson of Wimpole Street be- 
tween the years 1848-53. The writer dates his 
preface 1848, and from Eusmere Hill. John 
Syer Bristowe did publish a volume of poems 
(George Bell) in 1850, and this gentleman is the 
eminent physician at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

H. F. T. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH AND FREEMASONRY. 

(4" S. iv. 389, 454.) 

Being indebted to the fraternal friendship of 
Mr. Joun YaRKER, Jun. for a copy of his valu- 
able Notes on the Temple and Hospital of St. John, 
I felt desirous of satisfying myself and some 
yrother Masonic students, with whom I exchange 
notes, as to the relative dependence that might be 
placed on the assertion that Queen Elizabeth sent 
Sir Thomas Sackville to York in 1561 to break 
up the General Assembly of Freemasons there. 
Having for years sought for an historical cor- 
roboration of the statement, turned over heaps of 
annals, chronicles, &c. but always with a negative 
result, what was more natural than to send an 
inquiry to “N, & Q.”? Through its pages thou- 
sands have had doubts set at rest and valuable 
information afforded them, and, in my humble 
way, whenever I was in possession of correct in- 
formation useful to others, I have always made a 
point of communicating it through this the recog- 
nised journal of intercommunication. In this 
case I hoped some one better read than myself in 
the documentary lore of the time in question 
might be willing to confirm or refute the report, 
if such an occurrence had been noticed by any 
writer of Elizabeth’s day. Signing my query 
PuttaLeTues, I took the opportunity of hinting 
that I was pretty well acquainted with most of 
the Masonic authors, who repeat the story from 
one to the other, and should like historical docu- 
mentary proof, if such was known to exist. 

Now, how has my poor query been treated ? It 
has met with a somewhat similar fate to the pre- 
scription of a strange physician from a country 
apothecary. The man of drugs not keeping one 
of the ingredients specified, casts about, on his 
own responsibility, for some preparation he has in 
stock as an equivalent. ‘The equivalent substi- 
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tuted may, or may not, have the properties in- 
tended, but no one detects if they have not. This 
is just the case with my query; I asked for one 
thing and have had half a hundred different mat- 
ters offered in reply—not one of them an autho- 
rity. This substitution of one thing for another 
cannot be as dangerous, in my case, as in the drug- 
gist’s practice, but it is equally unsatisfactory. 
Space has been appropriated to all sorts of col- 
lateral speculations, all of which have been pre- 
viously sifted over and over again; but not a 
single line of what is required has, as yet, come 
forth, and I am now obliged to ask a further 
encroachment in order to repel an attack upon the 
body with which I am connected, that could not 
have been anticipated from my query. 

My genial good friend, Mr. WitLIAM PINKER- 
TON, a well-known and deservedly valued con- 
tributor to “N. & Q.”, has, like myself, a craze. 
His is anti-Masonic; mine is Masonic. His 
opinions are derived exoterically ; my experience 
comes esoterically. He has had a pretty good 
fling at Freemasonry—roused, doubtless, by my 
inquiry—and I now feel bound in honour to reply 
to some portions of the invective I have unwit- 
tingly provoked, upon a society of which I am a 


1717, but that is Mr. Pryxerton’s method of 
making our society appear the junior. The fact 
is that in 1717 four lodges met and resolved to 
form themselves into a Grand Lodge, or govern- 
ing body for the craft, and these four lodges did 
so, and—as they asserted—revived an ancient 
organisation which by lapse of time had fallen 
into disuse. That this body was but a revival 
for executive purposes, and re-established as a 
point from which regulations, laws, and orders 
should be promulgated for the better management 
of the craft, few will be found having the hardi- 
hood to deny; and thus it came about in 1717, 
that a Grand Lodge was formed to control ex- 
isting lodges, and does not, by any means, show— 
but on the contrary actually bears witness that 
separate lodges were in existence prior to this 


| amaleamation—that “the order of Free and 


humble, though attached, member, by casting off | 


the mantle of a nom de plume and soliciting some 
little corner of “N. & Q.” to defend that which 
I put in peril, and then leave its readers to judge 
for themselves whether there is not something to 
be said on the other side. ‘ 
Mr. Prvkerton having commenced (at page 
441) a reply about a Gormagon medal, has rushed 
madly to the fray and dragged Freemasonry into 
the squabble. Now, had he read my article on 
the “ Songs of the Craft” (Freemason’s Magazine, 


1858, pp. 868-881), he would have found in the | 


text and notes the whole Gormagon question im- 
partially treated, extracts’ given in full, and the 
sources of the information indicated, and might 
have saved himself a vast amount of trouble, for 
Carey’s song is quoted there, and Hogarth’s 
“ scald-miserables” all in full, from Steevens’s 
Hogarth. But as he did not consult the “Songs 
of the Craft,” I may conclude, so close are some 
of his remarks to mine of twelve years past, that 
it is evident he has only gone over a portion of 
the ground I have before gleaned. 

My friend, in his zeal to depreciate Freemasonry, 
roundly states — 

“T consider that the words AN. REG. may refer to the 
date of the foundation of the ancient order” (of Gorma- 
gons), “in the reign of Queen Anne, some years previous 
to that of the nearly as ancient order of Free and Accepted 
a who only date from a meeting held at the 
. pple Tree’ tavern in Charles Street, Covent Garden, 
in February 1717.” 


Now, most persons reading this would suppose 
that Freemasonry was founded as an order in 


Accepted Masons only dates from a meeting,” &c, 
“in 1717.” 

How long Freemasonry had been practised in 
England before 1717 opinions are conflicting, but 
for my own part I can produce unmistakable 
proof—to those duly qualitied to receive it—that 
the father of English poetry, Gower, and his 
pupil Chaucer, were both Knight Templar Free- 
masons. However, for my present purpose, I will 
cite a passage which will set the assigned date of 
the origin of Freemasonry, according to Mr. 
PINKERTON, wholly aside. Elias Ashmole, in his 
Diary (p. 13), states: “I was made a Free- 
mason at Warrington, Lancashire, with Colonel 
Henry Manwaring, by Mr. Richard Penket, the 
Warden and the Fellow Crafts, on 16 Oct. 1646.” 
Thus we see that Mr. Prvxerton’s date of 1717 
is correct as to the formation of the Grand Lodge 
of England, but totally incorrect and deceptive as 
to the time when the “ order” originated. 

Another of Mr. PINKERTON’S erroneous asser- 
tions is that ‘‘ Hogarth, as a plain honest Eng- 
lishman, hated, and lost no opportunity in exposing, 
the false pretensions of Freemasons.” This state- 
ment is an entire assumption, and is, pure and 
simple, neither more nor less than Mr. PINKER- 
ton s “honest hatred’ of Freemasonry fathered 
on Hogarth. Turning to actual facts, How stands 
the matter? At the grand feast held on April 
17, 1735, “ William Hogarth, painter ’’—there is 
no mistake about his identity—was the “ twelfth 
Grand Steward of the year.” At that meeting, 
“Sir Robert Lumley, Master of the Steward’s 
Lodge, with his Wardens and nine more, with their 
new badges, appeared full twelve the first time.” 
I have italicised the words “with their new 
badges” because they are connected with “ Wil- 
liam Hogarth, painter.” That “ plain honest Eng- 
lishman,” instead of hating Freemasonry, so loved 
it that he designed a jewel, presenting an admir- 
able symbolic combination, to be worn by mem- 
bers of his lodge as a set-off to “their new 
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badges,” and the same pattern jewel is at this 
very hour worn by the members of the Grand 
Steward’s Lodge, in deep veneration of the genius 
and memory of Brother “ William Hogarth, 
painter.” 

At p. 454, in a reply professedly made to my 

uery about ‘Queen Elizabeth and Freemasonry,” 
Mr. Prxxerton commences with the half-apolo- 
getic phrase, “I have said that the Society of 
Free and Accepted Masons was founded in 1717.” 
This I presume was necessary, as I well remember 
a former article in “N. & Q.,” but cannot indicate 
the reference at this moment, in which Mr. Pry- 
KERTON made out that Freemasonry was originated 
in Ireland about the middle of the last century 
by some Dublin handicraftsman. Now, however, 
he has “said” it was “founded in 1717,” and 
then goes on to give the most inexact and con- 
fused account of the guild, the company, and 
the Free and Accepted Masons I have ever seen. 
His knowledge of the schism and its healing by 
the Lodge of Reconciliation, in 1813, between the 
two factions of “ancient” and “ modern”’ Free- 
masons is so perfunctory, and is of so little interest 
to the reader of “N. & Q.,” that it is not worth 
while to attempt to set his statements right, par- 
ticularly as every one who wishes to know the 
facts can find the official papers reprinted in almost 
every history of the order. 

The next good thing to a fact, adduced and 
verified, is to treat it humorously, and between 
1717 and 1740, the journals of the time teem 
with humorous facts in allusion to Freemasonry. 
Mr. Pryxerton’s extract from the Daily Journal 
‘of Dec. 24, 1725, is the reproduction of a very old 
acquaintance of mine, and from which I draw cer- 
tain conclusions which may rather startle or amuse 
Mr. Pixxerton. He is so thoroughgoing a man 
and friend that, though I am in duty bound to 
oppose his anti-Masonic craze, I am quite willing 
to enjoy with him any humorous matter he may 
bring forward, and, if he sees any fun in it, to 
provide further for his enjoyment. To this end I 

uoted specially the extract from Ashmole’s 
lary. 1 could have given dozens of other proofs 
as to date, but this was so apropos to the bur- 
lesque advertisement which Mr. Prxkerton has 
inserted that nothing else would have served my 
purpose half so well. There can be no doubt of 
the “whimsical kinsman of the Hod and Trowel ” 
being an allusion to Freemasons any more than 
their “having (on new light received from 
some worthy Rosicrucians)” is a special hit in- 
tended for Dr. Rawlinson, a most active Free- 
mason, as I have copies of his own papers to prove; 
but the covert satire tells us something more. 
Elias Ashmole was about the last man in England 
at that time who publicly claimed to be a Rosicru- 
cian. In his day that society culminated in popu- 
Jar disfayour, and when it had nearly died out, 





the profane world, or outsiders, began to hear of 
another mysterious community—the Freemasons, 
From the middle of the seventeenth to about the 
same period of the eighteenth century, Free- 
masonry was looked upon as inheriting some mys- 
terious secrets of hidden science, and 1 hold—and 
can demonstrate from incontrovertible writings— 
that Elias Ashmole was one of the primary mem- 
bers whose appearance in the craft gave foundation 
to the popular belief. Leaving this to tell its own 
tale for Mr. PInKERTON’s information or amuse- 
ment, in whichever form he pleases, I shall now 
proceed to address myself seriously to an insinua- 
tion which my valued friend, I am sure, will be 
sorry he made, as it may give pain and offence to 
many brethren of the present time, who, I cannot 
doubt, Mr. PrxkERTON must believe to be honest 
gentlemen and worthy members of society. 
Mr. Pryxerrton states that— 

“ the Accepted were very unfortunate in the selection of 
their superior officers, but the truth must in all cases be 
told. It is generally said that Laurence Earl of Ferrers, 
who was hanged at Tyburn for murder, was one of their 
Grand Masters, but he really was not. It was his brother 
Washington, who was chosen Grand Master immediately 
after the execution; and Findel observes, in his History 
of Freemasonry,‘ that under his auspices the lodge lost 
some of its credit.’ Their first Grand Chaplain too, Dr. 
Dodd (the Macaroni parson, as he has been called), also 
made his exit at Tyburn for the crime of forgery.” 


Now had it been the truth, which Mr. PINKER- 
TON asserts ‘‘ must in all cases be told,” would it 
not be better to tell that truth without a bias? 
Why, after a century, should the execution of a 
brother of a Grand Master be flung in our teeth? 
Then, again, it is not very creditable to make two 
Masonic culprits who were executed, when in 
reality it was but one, by the intervention of a 
“ too” and an “ also ” : their “ first Grand Chaplain 
too, Dr. Dodd. . . also made his exit,” &c. Does 
any stigma rest upon the House of Peers on ac- 
count of the execution of Earl Ferrers, or any 
reproach attach itself to the Church of England 
because of the fate of Dr. Dodd? If not, why 
should Mr. Pryxerton seek to damage Free- 
masonry in the eyes of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
and the world at large by parading the fact that 
one brother was hanged? The “truth may be 
blamed, but it can’t be shamed,” is a proverb. 
Whether Mr. Prxxerton’s truth is to be blamed 
or shamed, is not for me to decide. 

My next remonstrance with Mr. PrvKERTON is 
the inutility of his reply to my original query. 
He does not afford me a word of that of which I 
aim in search, but tells me matters every well-read 
Freemason has at his fingers’ ends. Mr. PINKER- 
TON, in three papers, adds nothing to my know- 
ledge: all he says correctly I knew before, and 
much of his inaccuracy I wish I had never seen. 

Bearing in mind Mr. Prxxerton’s former ac- 
count of the Irish origin of Freemasonry, it is 
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somewhat startling to find that “the silly legend 
upon which Accepted Masonry is founded was 
fabricated ” at the Apple Tree Tavern, and that 
Dr. Desaguliers “ was certainly there” at the time. 
Perhaps Elias Ashmole was made a Freemason, 
with his first wife’s brother, without the “silly 
legend” ? 

The Locke manuscript, which Mr. PINKERTON 
says “carries its own condemnation on the face 
of it,” is “no other than a Masonic fraud. There 
never was such a manuscript.” And that Mr. 
Halliwell “proved from the catalogue that it 
never had been there,” I have no business to 
defend ; yet when I was young in Freemasonry 
I too sought, and not finding, came to Mr. Prx- 
KERTON’S conclusion. 
lieve it was in the Bodleian, but question its 
being a fraud, Masonic or otherwise. Some day I 
will make my reasons public. : 

With a slashing declaration—“ Notwithstand- 
ing my natural aversion to such vile deceptions, I 
certainly will continue to expose them ”—Mr. 
PINKERTON concludes his reply to my query, with- 
out one solitary grain of the information I in- 
quired for. Of course, Mr. Pinkerton is quite 


Since then, I not only be- | 
| ment, I cannot take upon myself whether it was 
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the thanks of an earnest Freemason for the expres- 


| sion of his “regret” that Mr. Prvxerton should 


welcome to expose Freemasonry as much as he | 


may think fit; but I do most heartily beg to 
remind him Freemasonry has been exposed, re- 


vealed, excommunicated, banished from kingdoms, | 


states, and empires, so frequently, yet has always 
reappeared with greater success; and the task 
that the papacy has failed in, and “the boom- 
shell” that Carlyle “cast into it” from the pages 
of the London Magazine, have neither “ driven it 
off the face of the earth” nor “ exploded it”; and, 
greatly as I value the powers of my friend, I have 
a sort of presentiment that its annihilation will 


| whic 


have applied the term “ silly” to Freemasons or 
Freemasonry, and I am vain enough to hope the 
remarks made in this paper may tend to strengthen 
that “ regret.” 

Trembling with dire forebodings on Dec. 18, 
1869, I nervously cut the pages of “N. & Q.”— 
which the publisher so pertinaciously persists in 
folding most execrably, notwithstanding my nu- 
merous complaints—and found Mr. PINKERTON 
had changed his theme from Queen Elizabeth to 
“The Stuarts and Freemasonry” (p. 536). The 
signing of a warrant for a lodge at Derby by 
Prince Charles Edward was, in my opinion, @ 
very probable fact. Not having seen the docu- 


so signed or not; yet I presume Mr. Sieien has 


| good grounds for his assertion, and it does seem 


very unlikely that any gentleman would — 
to tamper with the readers of “ N. & Q.” in sub- 
mitting an untrue statement to their notice. For 
these reasons I believe the warrant to be genuine. 
But beyond this there are other reasons which 
bear most strongly on its likelihood. One of the 
theories on the origin of Freemasonry is that it 
was instituted by Oliver Cromwell and copied by 
the adherents of the Stuarts, who represented the 
“ silly” legend as applicable to that royal and 
biessed martyr for the Church of England, King 
Charles I. I need not say I do not coincide with 
this theory one whit more cordially than I do in 
Mr. Prykerton’s 1717 date. But I do attach a 
minor importance to it, because it shows how anx- 
ious political partisans were to win Freemasonry, 

i was in those days, not like our present de- 


| generate times when the craft exercises no influ- 


not descend to posterity as the work of its hearty | 


foe, Mr. PINKERTON. 

Before dealing with the last of the papers of 
my friend, I must, in justice to three other gen- 
tlemen who have sent hints, offer a passing remark 
on their communications. 7 

W. P., if I surmise correctly, whose name 


these initials represent, well knows my published | 
| Therefore, as an act of policy, I think the pro- 


opinion on the utter worthlessness of Findel’s un- 
reliable volume; and so, although much obliged 
to him for his trouble in furnishing me with what 
I did not want, he will be sure its authority, even 
as far as it goes, when cited is no authority at all, 
and will not even suffice for an equivale nt of the 
most innocent nature. Mr. Jonn YARKER, Jun., 


and myself have some few authorities in common | 
between us; and I am quite sure had he known | 
PHILALETHES in his everyday patronymic, he 


would not have referred me to Godfrey Higgins. 
Still, as he was kind enough to reply, I must say 


Higgins’s statement, which I printed some years 


ago, comes nearer to a definite mply than any 
other. To Mr. Srermen Jackson I veg to tender 


ence in the affairs of state, a mighty power in the 
land. From the accession of the house of Han- 
over, Freemasonry had always been its warm sup- 
porter, and I can very well understand the ad- 
visers of Prince Charles Edward counselling him 
to assume, by the divine right he claimed, the 
Grand Mastership of an order which would have 
brought true and trusty adherents around him. 


bability of his having issued such a warrant is 
rather increased than diminished, seeing he was 
at the head of a hostile force in a country where 
his first business, if he desired success, was to 
attach as many as possible to his person and cause, 


| That Prince Charles Edward was made Grand 


Master of the order of the Temple, at Holyrood, 
in 1745, is an undoubted fact, testified in a work 
not written by a Freemason, and from which I 
took it when editing the department of “ Masonic 
Notes and Queries” in The Freemason’s Maga- 
zine for the years 1858 to 1867 ; but unfortunately 
I cannot give the reference now, not having a file 
of that publication at hand. 
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Mr. PINKERTON assumes too much when he 
supposes that because Clement XIL.’s bull ex- 
communicated Freemasons, no persons of the Ro- 
mish faith entered the order afterwards. I will 
give him the names of but two such for brevity’s 
sake, both well-known men and devout adherents 
to their church. Mozart, one of the greatest 
musicians that ever lived—a prolific composer of 
masses and motetts, to say nothing of that incom- 
parable “ requiem ” which none but a disciple of 
the faith could pen—was an ardent Freemason, 
wrote music for his lodge ceremonies, some of 
which lies before me at this moment; and, that 


Mr. PrnkertTon may have proof of what I state, | 
I shall refer him to W. H. Holmes’s Life of Mozart. | 


Daniel O'Connell, M.P., the agitator—I use the 
term as one of identity, that it may not be said 
I mislead—was a Freemason, had been master of 


his lodge, and declared his severance from the | 


craft some years before his death on account of an 
anathema promulgated against us by a Roman 
Catholic bishop. These two instances entirely 
dispose of Mr. Pryxerton’s objection that, be- 
cause a bull had been issued against Freemasonry, 
it would be absurd to suppose any Roman Catho- 
lic would be a member. 
brethren of that communion I personally know 
amongst us at this time. 


is entirely at fault. 
Cambray, were both members of the same lodge. 
Before this, in 1728, he proposed to the Grand 
Lodge of England a reform in its ceremonial, and 
suggested the substitution of a system which 
afterwards became world-renowned as the Rite of 
he Council of Clermont. In 1740 he delivered a 
discourse in Paris, in which he set forth the true 
and knightly theory of Freemasonry ; and, deeply 
attached as he was to the Stuarts, he actually 
composed a degree—in use at the present day all 
over the world—commemorative of the misfor- 
tunes of that royal line. 

Mr. Prnkerton’s next assertion is of such a 
sweeping character that its very vehemence must 
have proved its antidote to some minds. Lest, 
however, it should be said he cannot be answered, 
I will transcribe the passage. He says : — 

“Well knowing, that during the space of 150 years 
since Masonry has been established, there has not been 
one man amongst them who has distinguished himself in 
either science, literature, or art ;”— 

I feel bound to say that the statement is not only 
— but incorrect. Was Frederick the 

reat nobody ? See Carlyle’s Zife. Even he who 
boasted of “shattering Freemasonry” chronicles 
the admission of Frederick to the order. Was 
Robert Burns a poet? See his exquisite song to 
the brethren of his lodge, “ Adieu, a warm heart, 
fond adieu,” when he imagined his lot was cast 


I say nothing of those | 





known in literature? See Mr. Lewis's Life of 
the poet, and hear his dying Masonic formula — 
“ Light, more light.” Was Lord Brougham un- 
known in literature? yet he was made a Mason. 
Was Sir William Webb Follett an unsuccessful 
lawyer? Was Dr. Howley, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, twice master of a Bristol lodge, undis- 
tinguished? Was the last Bishop of Salisbury, 
who has recently gone to the Grand Lodge above, 
nothing in the church ? Was Mozart nothing in 
art? Was George Washington in politics and 
war nowhere? Let Mr. PINKERTON turn to my 
humble defence of Washington against the impu- 
tation of infidelity, in “N. & Q.” 3° S. viii. 337, 
and say, if he can, Washington was no Freemason, 
And as to the great Duke of Wellington, whom 
Mr. PINKERTON sneeringly cites as claimed by us 
as a brother, he was a Freemason. He was ini- 
tiated, when Arthur Wellesley, by the Earl of 
Moira, at Lurgan in Ireland, the lodge being 
numbered at that time No. 494 on the Irish roll, 
and on the minute-book is an account of his initi- 
ation, dated and signed by himself. To make 
out a full list of great, good, and eminent brethren, 
together with authentic details of when and 
where initiated, would be no very difficult task; 
and from my own memoranda I could, if further 


| names were necessary to refute Mr. PiNKERTON’S 
As to the Chevalier Ramsay, Mr. Pinkerton | 


He and Fénélon, Bishop of | 


assertion, furnish more than enough to fill three 
entire numbers of “N. & Q.,” but sufficient has 
been done above to show the fallacy of my depre- 
ciating friend’s animus, 

I willingly forgive certain sly hits at my own 
publications, because I am sure of what I have 
advanced, and Mr. PINKERTON cannot — and 
would not if he could—see heaps of printed con- 
firmation from the first introduction of printing 
into this country down to the present time. 
For years I have been an earnest Masonic stu- 
dent; to my last hour I shall esteem it a 
great happiness if I can continue my labours. I 
know I am only like an insect nibbling at the 
threshold of a mighty edifice, but every day and 
every hour of such study unfolds old truths and 
gives zest for fresh inquiries. Like Mr. PINKER- 
TON I am an enthusiast, and, next to my religious 
creed, I venerate Freemasonry in all its stages, 
degrees, and orders. This has led me to trespass 
at such length upon the columns of “ N. & Q.”; 
and in conclusion, let me add how much I respect 
Mr. Pixkerton in all he writes except when his 
special craze crosses my own. 

+ Marruew Cooke, P.M., P.Z. xxx°. &e. 


Freemasonry. — Having incontestably, as I 
think, proved that the Stuarts knew nothing about 
Freemasonry, I leave their name out of the head- 
ing to this article, and direct my reply, in the first 

lace, to Mr. Crarke. He, while acknowledg- 


to leave his native country. Was Goethe un- | ing “ the numerous literary and historical forgeries 
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to be found in the ordinary books on Freemasonry, 
suggests “ that it does not necessarily follow that 


n | arrive from Hong Kong, it was replied to by the 


D.P.G.M. of British Masonry in China, who 


the body of Freemasons is to be charged with the proved, as it might be supposed by any rational 


authorship of these lies, but rather to be set 
down as dupes.” From the above premises Mr. 
CLARKE may set them down as he pleases, but 


man, that the Triad society had nothing to do 
with Masonry, as it was “entirely political in 


| origin and offensive in character,” while Masonry 


he cannot term them either truthful or sagacious | 


men; and it is not very clear to me in what 
sense he uses the word ‘ ‘ordinary.’ ’ If by that term 
he speaks critically of Freemasons’ books, I quite 
agree with him; they certainly are of a very 
ordinary nature indeed. Nevertheless, four 
editions of Anderson’s Constitutions have the ap- 


was, of course, “purely sociable, charitable, and 
innocuous. As tothe word revolution,” continues 


| our D.P.G.M., “ it is sufficient to remark that the 


probation of the Grand Lodge, and Preston’s | 


Illustrations of Masonry was sanetioned asa guide 
by the opposing party of the Lodge of Antiquity, 
of which he was Master, and has since been 
adopted in nearly all the English lodges as an 
indispensable Masonic compendium. Hutchinson, 
in his Spirit of Masonry, 1764, also has the sanc- 
tion of the Grand Lodge, and his work was lately 
reprinted in 1843, with the King Henry the Sixth 


fraud, and the celumny upon Mr. Locke, by the | 


tev. Brother G. Vliver, a great luminary among 
the Freemasons. é 

I differ, however, from Mr. CLARKE respecting 
his idea that Masonic societies were founded by 
the Jacobites in opposition to the Hanoverians. 
Indeed, I am afraid he is not an orthodox Free- 
mason, for they have always disclaimed any con- 
nection with politics. Preston, in his Illustrations, 
in giving the charge at the first degree, thus 
addresses the newly made brother :— _ 

“Tn the state, you are to be a quiet and peaceable sub- 
ject, true to your sovereign, and ae t to your country ; 
never to countenance disloyalty or rebe llion, but patie ntly 
submit to magisterial authority, and conform with cheer- 
fulness to the government of the kingdom in which you 
live.” 


That the Gregorians were not Jacobites is proved 


| of Ireland for presuming to introduce a 


Masonic system strictly prohibits the disturbance 


| of the peace and good order of society.’ 


In 1864 the Marquis of Donegall was at the 
town of Belfast; as he was Provincial Grand 
Master of the district, the Freemasons there gave 
him a grand dinner. After dinner, the Marquis— 
who was, I believe, in the chair—made a speech 
impugning g the well-known incapacity of the 
magistrates for allowing the Belfast riots of that 
year to proceed to such a fatal length. He was 
immediately cried down by a storm ‘of groans and 
hisses from his brethren sitting round “the table ; 
and I was subsequently informed that the Mar- 
quis was severely rebuked by the Grand Master 
a subject 
ever so distantly relating to politics at a Masonic 
meeting. I am sure that I could easily give Mr. 
CLARKE a hundred such instances of the Free- 


| masons’ utter disinclination to discuss political 


by the following MS. invitation to dinner by them, | 


now in my possession :— 


“The Committee appointed by a Chapter of the ancient 
and honourable society of Gre; gorit uns request the honour 
of your company to celebrate the festival of the Glorious 
Revolution in 1688, at the ere : Inn, on Wednesday the 
5th day of November, 178 Dinner at three o'clock. 
Tickets seven and sixpence each. Wine included.” 





Mr. Srernen Jackson astutely thinks that the 
Gormagons, or African Masons, will yet be dis- 
covered by Dr. Livingston ; and it was most pro- 


subjects, which, if it did not go the whole dis- 
tance, would go far to prove that the Jacobites 
and Freemasons never were connected. 

With respect to Mr. Yarker, he condescends 
to abuse me: of that I feel proud. Iam nota 
Roman Catholic ; they are well able to take care 
of themselves, and no doubt will well chastise 
Mr. YARKER for the calumny he has dared to 
insinuate respecting their prelates. I will leave 
the crux of the Lord Athol (sic) to further puzzle 
him: surely, as he knows so many great secrets, 
he cannot want information on that point; and I 
will refer to a subject that all may comprehend. 

How dare he to speak, in “ N. & Q.” of an Order 
of Freemasons? It is noorder. Orders Military 
are companies of knights instituted by kings or 


| princes. Orders Religious are societies of monas- 


bably by a similar mode of thinking that the | 


M.W.G.M. of the Grand Lodge of Masons in 
Ohio stated, in his annual communication, that 
the cause of insurrection in China was the 
cruel order of the Emperor for the suppression of 
the “Triads,” a Masonic fraternity in the A velestial 
Empire. This was duly mentioned in “ N. & Q.’ 

(1" 8. xi. 280) in a note headed “ Chinese Revolu- 
tion and Masonry.” As soon as an answer could | 


tics, founded by the Pope. There are even orders 
Religious Military, privileged by the Pope to 
say mass and prohibited from marriage like the 
Knights of the Temple; but Freemasons are none 
of these. In 1751, when the Freemasons peti- 
tioned Parliament for a charter of incorporation, 
it was merely as a society, but their petition was 
most contemptuously refused. In the Act of 39 


| George III. entitled “ An Act for the more effec- 


| 


tual suppression of Societies established for Sedi- 
tious and Treasonable Purposes, and for better 
preventing Treasonable and Seditious Practices,” 
they are merely termed “ certain societies under 
the name of lodges of Freemasons.” A barrister 
tells me that that Act has never been repealed, 
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and consequently assemblies of Freemasons are 
illegal to this day. 

But Mr. YaRKER shelters himself under the 
assumed secrets of Freemasonry: I say there are 
no secrets whatever belonging to it. The legend 
upon which the degree of master masonry was 
founded, the murder of Hiram in the Temple of 
Jerusalem, was told by,Sam. Prichard, in his 
Masonry Dissected, in 1730, It was also published 
in the Daily Journal of August 15, 1730, and 
many of the preceding and following numbers. 
In volume viil. of the Gentleman’s Magazine it 
will also be found ; and besides the many editions 
of Prichard’s work since published, there have 
been countless editions of works such as Jachin 
and Boaz, Three Distinct Knocks, Solomon in all 
his Glory, all telling the same stupid tale; while 
in America the works of Allyn, Bernard, Morgan, 





and others disclose to all the world the mum- | 


meries of Freemasonry. 

Clavel in his Histoire Pittoresque de la Franc- 
Macgonnerie, published at Paris in 1843, tells us the 
same story, with this slight difference. In the 
English lodges, at the making of a master-mason, 
the three murderers of Hiram—Jubela, Jubelo, 
and Jubelum—are heard groaning and lamenting 
that ever they were born. The French, with 
more taste, do not introduce these ruffians, but 
instead a FRERE TERRIBLE, who they say is 
Typhon, the wicked brother of Osiris. For pub- 
lishing this work the Grand Orient complained 
that Clavel had divulged the ceremonials of the 


society. Clavel replied that it was a special | 
matter of surprise to him, that the society should | 
object to the spreading of light everywhere, and | 


that they should strive to repress freedom of 
thought by interdicting his book; he disavowed 
the competency of the Grand Orient to pass a 
vote of censure on him, and he justified his pro- 
ceedings in a public appeal to all Masons pos- 
sessed of understanding and feeling. 

Moreover, there is the great uncontradictable 
fact that in America during the anti-Masonic 
excitement, which lasted there from 1826 to 1835, 
some thousands of Freemasons left the society, 
after publicly disclosing all they knew about it. 
At all the principal cities in the United States 
were held anti-Masonic conventions, and the 
published report of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, held in 1830, is before me 
as I write. Every degree, every rule of Free- 
masonry was disclosed at it to all the world. 
They reported on the obligation of Masonic oaths, 
the pretensions of Masonry, the early history of 
Masonry, and the seceding Masons gave asummary 
of the society, which concluded in the following 
words :— 


“ By this summary of the society, we wish to rescue 
others from the same state into which we inconsiderately 
fell. We refuse, however humble we may be, to act as 


decoy ducks to entice the young men of our country into 
the net of Freemasonry. We cannot consent to hover and 
flutter, in attempting to escape from Masonic thraldom, 
and we turn for ever from the tow-line of this mystery 
of abominations. We break away, we burst our ties, not 
unmindfal of holiness, but with an upward flight, and an 
eye fixed on heaven. We honestly received Freemasonry, 
but we have found it out to be a counterfeit. We submit 
to the loss ; we neither retain nor pass it; but having 
fully detected it, we check it on the face, we stamp it on 
the wall, and we nail it to the counter, for even now it 
cheats many. We were deceived by false promises, 
reiterated in volumes, and supported by great names, 
Our names are yet our own, and we herewith erase them 
from the roll of Freemasonry.” 


The honest republicans who signed this sum- 
mary, glory in such titles as Princes, Elects, Per- 
fects, and Sublimes, and well show that the reason 
why Masonry has such charms for vulgar minds is 
the extravagance of its titles. Some years ago, I 
saw at Paris a list of a French lodge formerly held 
there. They styled themselves the Council of 
Emperors of the East and West, Sovereign Princes 
Freemasons; and almost the very first names on 
the list were Lacorme, maitre de danse, and Pirlet, 
tailleur de habits. 

The seceding Masons went farther; they ac- 
tually, in some States, prevented the Freemasons 
from walking in procession as was their wont. 
And in all the large towns of the Union they 
gave public exhibitions of Freemasonry, at the 
price of twenty-five cents, or one shilling. I saw 
one of these performances at Boston in 1828, and 
I never Soniel so much in my life. They held 
a lodge, initiated a fellow apprentice, passed him 
to be a fellow craftsman, and raised him to the 
sublime degree of a master mason. Then the 
curtain fell for about ten minutes, and, on its 
rising again, a chapter of Royal Arch Masons was 
displayed. The spectators then saw the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the living arch, the descent 
into the cave, and the discovery of the ark of the 
covenant. Another time the curtain fell, and 
again rose on an encampment of Knight Tem- 
plars. There we saw the aspirant in the chamber 
of reflection, then we saw him setting out on his 
pilgrimage; we saw also the skull of Simon 
Magus, the blasphemous parody on the Holy 
Sacrament, always performed in Knight Templars’ 
encampments, and at last the novice was dubbed 
a valiant and magnanimous knight. A fluent, if 
not an eloquent, lecturer further explained the 
whole process as it proceeded. 

That the mummeries thus practised by the 
Royal Arch Chapter and the Knight Templars 
are the real process used by Freemasons I know, 
by a very rare printed trial in my possession. 
Two men, one a shoemaker, named Andrew, and 
the other a cartwright, named Ramsay, were tried 
for sedition before the Lord Justice Clerk at the 
Ayr Circuit Court, Sept. 17, 1800. They were 
charged with forming “ themselves into an ille 
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club or association, styling itself the assembly of 
Knight Templars.” Freemasons of the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland were the sole witnesses against 
them, and they, on their solemn oaths, publicly 
disclosed all their mummeries in the open court, 
both those of the Royal Arch and the Knight 
Templars. And what those witnesses told was 
just the same as I had seen in the above described 
performances at Boston. Of the Royal Arch, they 
swore that a shrub in a jug with a candle repre- 
sented the Burning B ush of Se ripture, and they 
were then told to put off their shoes as they stood 
upon holy ground; the password was the sacred 
saying of “Iam that Iam.” It was proved that 
the Knight Templars drank out of a skull, that 
they had thirteen lighted candles, to re present 
Christ and his apostles: one of them, typifying the 
traitor Judas, was blown out, while another named 
Peter burned dim. I am sick of these 
phemous mummeries, and I must leave them to 
the empirics who still poastion them; but sa se 
are the knights of the Scotch order of the Ten 
ple, described by Mr. Y ARKER as assembling at 
Holyrood House in 1745; when it is well known 
that the degree of Kni ght Templar was introduced 
into Scotland 1 * the sergeant-tailor of a regiment 
of Nottingham militia in 1796 

The few Masons in America who still adhered 
to the “‘ mystic tie ” met the change in the public 
opinion as they could. Their lodges were 
overwhelmed with visitors who had learned their 
Masonry at these exhibitions. “If they steal our 
keys,” said they, “we must put on new locks ; ” 
and accordingly the Grand Lodge of New York, 
in 1828, invented a test degree, with a lecture, a 
sign, a grip, a word, and an oath. A secret held 
by two persons, now-a-days, as The Times says, 
belongs to the whole world; so the reader will not 
be surprised to learn that the word was es. that 
is, sol reversed. But the English Freemasons 
having, at the establishment of Freemasonry in 
1717, dec lared in their slang terms “ that the old 
landmarks should be carefully preserved,” did not 
invent any 
American who was received as a Mason, and as 
such sat in a lod lige at Liverpool, his knowledge 
of Masonry only being derived from the above de- 

scribed performances , he never having submitted 
to the gross personal indignity of haying been 
made in a Me as m’s lodge. 

I must apologise, for I really am : sorry at hav- 
ing taken up so much space in this journal with 
such a trumpery subject. As Carlyle, the historian, 
says of Freemasonry in his Life of Frederick the 
Great, it is “a bog-me steor of phosphor uted hydro- 
gen, conspicuous in the murk of things. 
meteor, foolish, putrescent, will the wisp. 
Harmless fire, but too fatuous; mere flame circles 
cut in the air, for infants, we know how!” 
Secrets of Freemasonry ! there is nothing of the 


blas- 


best 


Bog- 


’ 
0 


| kind. When 


| Guilds of Stonemasons, 


test; and I positively knew a young | 





Lessing the German philosopher 
was initiated into Masonry at Hamburg, the mas- 
ter of the lodge observed, “ Well, do you find that 
there is anything against Church or State in our 
institution?” “ Would to heaven there were,” 
quoth the philosopher ; “ then there would be some- 
thing in it.” 
Witt1Am PINKERTON. 
Hounslow. 





that makes against Mr. 
Bucnan’s view is represented by him to be a 
fraud and a forgery, and every adverse fact and 
statement a delusion and a oor. it is impos- 
sible to argue with him; and as the corre spond- 
ence seems to be dege snerating into a war of per- 
sonalities,'I send you the last remarks that I have 
to make upon the subject. 

As “ Adopted or Accepted Masonry” in Eng- 
land was, prior to 1717, a very tame association, 
so we are also assured by Aubrey that in 1691, 
their adoption is very formall, and with the ad- 
ministration of an Oath of Secrecy,” * therefore 
we know but little, except by comparison, as to 
its nature and object. It is quite certain that 
the English Masons have no documents or minutes 
of lodges, such as they have in Scotland, to con- 
nect them about this time with the operative 
though Aubrey asserted 
their derivation from the latter*; the absence 
of such documentary evidence being a proof, to 
my mind, that the association had changed its 


As_ everything 


character, which is still further confirmed “by the 
following r regulations of a.p. 1663, the italics 


being mine. (Harleian MS. 1942, f. 1):— 
“ No. 26. Noe person (of what degree soever) bee 
accepted a free Mason unless hee shalle have a lodge of 


five free Masons at least, whereof one to bee a Master or 


Warden, of that limitt, or devision, wherein such lodge 
shal bee kept, and another of the trade of Freemasonry.” — 
“No. 30. That for the future the sayd Society, Company, 
and fraternity of Freemasons, shall be regulated and 
governed by one Master and assembly, and Wardens, as 
ye said Company shall think fit to chose at every yearely 
assembly.” 


A little later non-operatives were taking the 
most active part in continuing the association, as 
the following shows. Elias Ashmole, under date 
of March 10, 1682, says :— 

“ About 5 Hor. post merid. I received a summons to 
appear at a Lodge to be held next day at Mason’s Hall 
in London.” 1ith. “Accordingly I went, and about 
noon were admitted into the Fellowship of Freemasons 
by Sir Wm. Wilson, Knight-——Captain Richard Borth- 
wick, Mr. Wm. Woodman, Mr. Wm. Grey, Mr. Samuel 
Taylour, and Mr. Wm. Wise. I was the Senior Fellow 
among them (it being 35 years since I was admitted), 
there was present besides myself the Fellows after-named, 


* I take the references to Aubrey from an independent 
source, but it is quite sufficient to refer rn to 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell’s History and Articles of Masonry, in 
the notes to which these extracts will be found. 
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Mr. Thomas Wise, Master of the Masons Company this 
present year, Mr. Thos, Shorthose, Mr. Thomas Shadbolt 
Waidsfford, Esq, Mr. Nicholas Young, Mr. John 
Shorthose, Mr. Wm. Hamar, Mr. John Thompson, and 
Mr. Wm. Stanton. We all dined at the Half Moon 
Tavern in Cheapside, at a Noble dinner prepared at the 
Charge of the New Accepted Masons.” 





The certificates and traditions of Masonry allege 
that in 1686 a revival, revision, and addition to 
the higher degrees took place. May 18, 1691, 
we are informed by Aubrey, that Sir Christopher 
Wren was adopted a Brother at St. Paul's, “ and 
Sir Henry Gooderic of the Tower, and divers 
others,” 

Sir Richard Steele has an article in The Tatler 
upon a class of men called Pretty Fellows, No. 26 
for Thursday, June 9, 1709, in which appears the 
following passage : — 

“You see them accost each other with effeminate 


airs ; they have their signs and tokens like Freemasons ; 
they rail at womankind,” &c. 


To this Mr. Matthew Cooke, 30°, adds in the 
Freemason’s Magazine — 


“Sir Richard Steele was a Freemason of the York rite, 
or Ancient Masons, [In a list of the ancient lodges, in- 
serted in Picart’s C’érémonies et Costumes religieuses de tous 
les peuples du monde (7 vols. folio. Amsterdam, 1723-37 ) 
Sir Richard Steele’s portrait is given at the head of the 
sheet depicting the names and places of the Ancient 
Masons’ lodgings and meetings.” 


One word ona subject upon which Mr. Bucuan 
is indiscreet enough to call upon me for proofs. 


In the British Museum are preserved the signs of 


the old English Operative Masons. These have 
nothing in common with those now used, or 
which could answer the description of Sir Richard 
Steele,—the very words that would be used at Mr. 
BucHan’s own reception. 
= protégés, Anderson and Desaguliers, were not 
)perative Masons, and yet admitted prior to 1717. 

Though I am unaware what reliance may be 
placed upon the following, which I find (in reply 
to one of Mr. Bucian’s tedious weekly ipse di.vit 
assertions) in the pages of the “ Freemason” for 
January 22, 1870, signed by Horace Swete, M.D., 
yet it is so much in accordance with what | 
should expect, that I have little doubt as to the 
genuineness of the article. 

“Asa refutation of this statement I have now on my 
table a tobacco-box of evident antique manufacture, and 
engraving, dated 1670, on the lid of which is engraved 
the Masonic working tools of the three degrees, the jewels 
of the Lodge, and many other Masonic devices, being 
nearly a copy of the tracing boards of the three degrees, 
with other signs I, as a Craft Master Mason, cannot read, 
but which a brother who is Mark Master and Royal Arch 
Mason, easily understands. This design is certainly not 
that of a merely operative body, but involves the know- 


ledge of much deep speculative thought in our Masonic 
Mysteries.” 


After fifteen years’ study of the Rosicrucian 





| lodge 





works and the various degrees of English Masonry, 
I state my belief unhesitatingly that the “ Adopted 
Masons” existing in 1691 held Rosicrucian 
opinions, and that the “Free and Accepted 
Masons ” of 1717 were a reformed branch of the 
“ Adopted Masons,” and so far I am in entire accord 
with your learned correspondent Mr. PINKERTon, 
A very superficial acquaintance with the works of 
the Rosicrucians and Freemasons is sufficient to 
show the resemblance. One of two things seems 
clear from the before-mentioned regulations of 
1663—either the pure operative guild of Masonry 
had then ceased, and attempts were made to bring 
the association into harmony, or it ceased from that 
time by the enactment that for the future only 
one or at most two operatives were necessary ina 
lodge of five members or upwards. Of these two 
views the former seems most probable in the ab- 
sence of documents, or the law would have been 
worded to abolish in place of enforcing a restriction 
as tothe presence of so many operatives. The policy 
of Scottish Masons seems to be to persuade the 
ignorant that they are the only legal depositaries 
of Masonry in every degree, and last century all 
sorts of romantic fictions were propagated ; but 
when searchers after truth began to publish their 
minutes, it became eyident that whilst 
some lodges included a much larger speculative 
element than others, yet that the modern system 
of 1717 was introduced by English Masons in 
1721; the old lodges being operative benefit as- 
sociations, without the power of self-government 
as in England—that, having been surrendered to 
an Hereditary Grand Master. The English 


lodges, it is stated, were used as schools of science 
| during the reign of the Stuarts. 


Even Mr. Bucwan’s | 


The mere denials of Mr. Bucwn are not of that 
weight to counterbalance the universal testimony 
of English Masonic traditions, supported by the 
writings of James Anderson and others. He can- 
not certainly be considered an infallible autho- 
rity in an order which has many rites and degrees 
of which he is not a member, nor, in my opinion, 
is he an authority in the degrees of which he 1s @ 
member. Although, in common with other lite- 
rary men, I am equally liable to make mistakes, 
yet so far as 1 am aware, none of mine have yet 
been shown. If Mr. Bucwan will point the 
same out to me, I shall be grateful to him, and om 
his showing proper grounds for his correction, de- 
lighted to maké the same. By inquiring in the 
proper Masonic quarters he will find the Stuart 
evidence of which he is in search. Your learned 
correspondent Mr. PINKERTON is evidently und 
misapprehension as to the absence abroad of Lo 
Atholl in 1745, through my using the title of 
Duke. That nobleman was rightful heir to the 
old earldom and recent dukedom of Athol; but 


| Sir Bernard Burke states in his Peerage, that 
| owing to his active participation in the troubles 
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of 1715 and 1745, his titles and family honours 
were settled by the Hanoverian Government upon 
his younger brother. 
JoHn YARKER. 

(Our readers who are not Free and Ac epted Masons 
will, we fear, exclaim with Hamlet, “ Something too much 
of this’’; and, sharing the opinion of Sir Lucius O'Trig- 
ger, “that the quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands,” agree with us that we should only spoil it by 
allowing it to be carried on any farther in these columns. 
—Ep. “N. &Q.”)} 


DE SCOTENAY. 
(4 §S, iii. 332; iv. 491, 572.) 


In answer to HERMENTRUDE’s appeal, I subjoin 
the proofs of each statement in my former note. 

1. That the first wife of Robert fourth Lord 
Willoughby was named Alice, and that she was 
the mother of William the fifth lord. It was 
found in 1413 on the Ing. p. m. of Maud Countess 
of Oxford (widow of Earl Thomas), that her next 
heir was Robert sixth Lord Willoughby, son and 
heir of William fifth lord, son and heir of Alice, 
sister of Elizabeth, mother of the said countess. 
(Esch. 14 Hen. IV. 17.) 

2. That the said Alice died soon after her mar- 
riage, and that her son was born about 1368. 

It was found, on the Ing. p. m. of John third 
Lord Willoughby, that in 1372 Robert the fourth 
lord was aged twenty-three, and was then mar- 
ried to Margery (Zouche his second wife). (Esch. 
46 Edw. III. 78.) Also it was found, on the 
Ing. p. m. of Robert the fourth lord, that in 1396 
his son and heir William (who has been proved 
the son of Alice) was aged twenty-eight. (Zsch. 
20 Rich II. 54.) 

3. That the said Maud Countess of Oxford was 
not the daughter of Ralph de Ufford by Maud 
Plantagenet of Lancaster, widow-Countess of 
Ulster, as is stated by Dugdale. 

It has been proved above, from her Ing. p. m., 
that her mother was named Elizabeth and not 
Maud, and that she was sister to Alice Wil- 
loughby: whereas it is certain that Alice Wil- 
loughby was not the sister of Maud Plantagenet, 
whose sisters are all well ascertained. Besides, 
if the countess had been the daughter of Maud 
Plantagenet, her next heir er parte maternd in 
1413 would not have been the grandson of her 
mother’s sister, but would have been either 
Edmond Mortimer, Earl of March, the lineal de- 
scendant of Maude’s first marriage, or (if we 
exclude the half-blood) King Henry IV., the heir 
of the house of Lancaster. It appears, too, that 
Ralph de Ufford had a daughter Maud by the 
Countess of Ulster, who died unmarried before 
her father (1347) and was buried at Campsey. 
(Dugd. Mon. Angl. i. 491.) ‘ 

4. That Maud, sister and heir of Otho Fitz 








Thomas, was the second wife of John Lord 
Botetourt. 

It is true that Dugdale and Blore (Hist. of 
Rutland, p. 209) do not mention any former wife 
of this baron; but he was a novus homo with no 
lands of his own, and nothing whatever is known 
about him before his marriage with Maud. She 
was one of the co-heirs of the barony of Bedford, 
and it was in her right that he possessed all the 
manors which are enumerated in his Jng. p. m. 
(Esch. 18 Edw. II. 56.) It was found, on his 
death in 1324, that his next heir was his grand- 
son John, the son of his eldest son Thomas, who 
had died befure him; but it appears, from a care- 
ful examination of the Escheats, that neither John 
nor his heirs inherited any of the manors of which 
the baron died seised, and that the whole of 
Maud’s inheritance descended to the younger 
sons John and Otho, and to their sister Elizabeth 
Latimer, to the utter exclusion of the heirs of 
Thomas. It is therefore difficult to resist the 
conclusion that Thomas, the eldest son of John 
Lord Botetourt, was his son by a former wife, 
and was not the son of Maud. (Cf. Esch. 
18 Edw. IL. 56; Esch. 9 Edw. III. 51; Esch. 
13 Edw. IIL. 39; Esch. 19 Edw. IIL. 9; Esch. 
9 Rich. IT. 4.) 

5. That Elizabeth, mother of Lady Oxford, and 
her sister Alice Willoughby, were the daughters 
of Lord Botetourt and Maud. 

This statement was expressly taken from Collect. 
Top. et Gen. (v. 155), that is, from Townsend’s 
corrections of Dugdale edited and annotated by 
Sir Charles Young. I have not the book at hand, 
but give from memory the substance of the argu- 
ment: “ Lady Oxford is called the daughter of 
Ralph de Ufford—she could not have been his 
daughter by Maud Plantagenet, for the reasons 
I have already stated; but Dugdale, in his ac- 
count of the Earls of Lancaster (i. 783), varies 
his description of her father, for he says that 
the second husband of Maud Plantagenet was 
‘Ralph, son and heir to the Earl of Suffolk.’ 
Now Ralph de Ufford was not the son, but the 
brother of the Earl of Suffolk. The earl, how- 
ever, had an eldest son Robert, called Robert de 
Ufford le Fils, who, in 1337, married without 
the king’s license Elizabeth, widow of William 
Lord Latimer; and she was party to a deed, 
quoted by Glover and dated in 1566, nineteen 
years after Ralph de Ufford had died, leaving 
Maud of Lancaster his widow. It may safely 
therefore be assumed that Ralph was written in 
mistake for Robert, and that Lady Oxford was 
the daughter of Robert de Ufford le Fils and 
Elizabeth Latimer. Now we know that Elizabeth 
Latimer was the daughter of John Lord Botetourt 
and Maud, for she brought to her husband all the 
Bedfordshire manors of Maud’s inheritance (ef. 
Esch, 18 Edw. IL. 56, and Esch, 9 Edw. UL. 51); 
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therefore, her sister Alice Willoughby must have 


been another daughter of Lord Botetourt and 
Maud.” 


I was not specially employed on any of the 


digrees it concerns when I read this inge- | 
6 6 


nious correction; but the reasoning seemed to be 
sound, and to be strengthened by the fact that 
the date of Robert Ufford’s marriage, in 1337, is 
just what one would have expected for the parents 
of Lady Oxford, who was herself married in 1359 
or just before (cf. Esch, 34 Edw. III. 84). On 
reflection, however, I see two insuperable objec- 
tions to this theory :—1. If Lady Oxford had been 
the daughter of Elizabeth Latimer by Robert de 
Ufford, her heir ex parte maternd, in 1413, would 
have been not the grandson of her mother’ sister, 
but either John Nevill Lord Latimer, the lineal 
descendant of her mother’s first marriage, or (if 
we exclude the half-blood) Joan Lady Swyn- 
borne, who was then in the actual possession of 
the Essex estates of the Botetourts, as the heir of 
John Botetourt, eldest brother of the whole blood 
of the said Elizabeth. 2. If Lady Oxford was 
the daughter of John Lord Botetourt, her sister 
Alice must have been another daughter of his; 
and must, therefore, have been born at the very 
latest in 1324, when her father died, and her 


mother was above fifty-two years of age. (Cf. 
Esch, 23 Edw. I. 135, and 30 Edw. 1. 38.) This 


would make Alice above twenty-five years older 
than her husband Robert Willoughby, who was 
born about 1349; and it is incredible that, in that 
age of wardships, the heir of Willoughby would 
have married at eighteen a woman of forty-three 
with no extraordinary claims to rank or wealth. 
Besides, we know that Robert Willoughby’s third 
wife Elizabeth was the great-granddaughter of John 
de Botetourt and Maud; and it is most improb- 
able that one of his wives should be the daughter, 
and another should be the great-granddaughter of 
the same persons. 

These intense seem to me to be fatal to the 
theory put forward in the Collectanea, and I have 
read no other which can be even plausibly main- 
tained. Iam driven therefore to the conclusion, 
that the filiation of Maud Countess of Oxford, 
and the parentage of her aunt Alice Willoughby, 
are genealogical problems which have still to be 
solved, TEWaRs. 


P.S. I have just read H. S. G.’s note, and 
hasten to add a few remarks on it by way of post- 
script. I had not overlooked that it has been 
assumed by Banks, and roundly asserted in the 
Topographer and Genealogist (ii. 271), that the 
jury on the inquest of Lady Oxford were all 
wrong in finding that Robert Willoughby was the 
heir of the countess through his grandmother 
Alice, the sister of her mother; and that “ their 
finding ought to have been,” that he was her 





heir through his great-grandmother Cecily, the 
niece of the supposed father of the countess, 
Now it is, of course, possible that the finding on 
this or any other inquest was wrong, but it is 
obviously unreasonable to set aside the express 
statement of a legal record except upon the 
clearest evidence: whereas in this case the only 
ground that I can see for impugning the record 
is, that our knowledge of the surrounding facts 
is too imperfect for us to be able to explain all 
the conclusions deduced from it. Besides, the 
corrected finding which these gentlemen are oblig- 


| ing enough to supply for the jury opens up a new 





difficulty: for we know that Cecily Willoughby 
was one of three sisters and co-heirs, who all 
left issue; if therefore the relationship was traced 
through her, Robert Willoughby could not pos- 
sibly have been the heir of the countess, for the 
descendants of Cecily’s two sisters would have 
been found co-heirs with him. It therefore seemed 
unnecessary to notice an assumption which is sup- 
ported by no evidence, and which only substitutes 
one difficulty for another. 

H. 8. G. corrects my remark, that Elizabeth 
and Alice were co-heirs: and it is probably true, as 
I have shown in my note, that they were neither 
the daughters nor the co-heirs of John Lord Bo- 
tetourt; but it seems evident from the Ing. p. m, 
of 1413, that they were (at all events, in their 
issue) the co-heirs of their father, whoever he may 
have been. Their father, however, could scarcely 
have been Sir William Skipwith, the Chief Baron, 
as H. S. G. has adopted from Collins: for the 
heir of Lady Oxford would have been found in 
the heir of the Chief Baron’s eldest son, if her 
mother had been his daughter. 

As to the statement, that Robert Lord Wil- 
loughby married Elizabeth, daughter of Jobn, 
third Earl of Salisbury, it is quite clear from a 
comparison of dates that this cannot refer to 
Robert the fourth lord: for his son and heir Wil- 
liam was born about 1368, whilst his supposed 
grandfather, the third Earl of Salisbury, did not 
marry until the end of 1382 (Esch. 6 Rich. IL. 14); 
so that William, the fifth lord, must in HermeEy- 
TRUDE’S pedigree be at least fifteen years older 
than his mother. The match with Montacute 1s 
not noticed in the Willoughby pedigrees; but 
Dugdale mentions it under “ Montacute ” (i. 651), 
and there is no difficulty in believing that Eliza- 
beth was the first wife of Robert sixth Lord 
Willoughby, who was about the same age as the 
fourth Earl of Salisbury (cf. Esch, 1 Hen. IV. ll, 
and Esch. 11 Hen. IV. 15). She must have died 
young and s, p.; and it raises a slight presumption 
in favour of a previous marriage, that Lord W il- 
loughby’s daughter and heir by his wife Maud 
was not born until 3 Hen. V1., when he was 
thirty-eight years old (Esch. 30 Hen. VI. 18). 
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Weatuer Proenostications (4S. iii. 580; 
iv. 37; v. 49.)—The following return of rain-fall 
from The Standard, January 2 to 10, 1870, proves 
the correctness of Mathieu (de la Drome)’ s indica- 





tions: “P. 28. Janvier. Pluie assez abondante 
dans les premiers de janvier ”:— 
Inches. 
“ January Ist ‘ ‘ . 842 
- 2nd ‘ e eo B71 
” 3rd ° ° ° 1°82 
- ith ° , . 818 
- 5th ‘ ° . 208 
» 6th , , . 198 
- 7th ° ° . 399 
m 8th , e . 650 
25°63 inches.” 
Dunpar Arms (4 §, iv. 408, 504; v. 42.)— | 


In Miller's History of it is there 
recorded that — 


“About the middle of the fortress, part of a wall re- 


Dunbar, 1830, 


mains, through which there is a gateway, surmounted | b 


with armorial bearings. This gate seems to have led to 
the principal apartments. 
George, eleventh Earl of Dunbar, who succeeded his 
father in 1369 ;* and who, besides the earldom of Dunbar 


and March, inherited the lordship of Annandale and the | 


Isle of Man from his heroic mother. These must have 
been placed there after his succeeding to those estates, 


as he was the first who assumed the arms sculptured | 


over the centre of the gate, viz. a large triangular shield, 
and thereon a lion rampant, within a border charged 
with eight roses. ‘This shield is adorned with a helmet, 
and for crest a horse’s head bridled. On the right are 
the arms of the Bruces, and on the left those of the Isle 
of Man. Grose also notices the arms of Scotland ; but 
many of the coats are defaced by time and the storms.” 

T. G. S. 

Edinburgh. 


FounpDATION AND Depication Stonzs (4" S. v. 
27.)—The custom of making a money deposit on 
rather than under foundation stones has lately 
been made the most of by the Primitive Methodists. 
I subjoin a copy of a circular recently distributed 
in this neighbourhood, which speaks for itself : — 

“Primitive Methodist New Chapel, Scunthorpe.— 
Wanted, Scores of Bricklayers. The Ministers, Trustees, 
and Friends of the above enterprise are happy to state 
that on Monday, September 13th, 1869, the Foundation 
Stone and the Memorial Stones will be laid. They have 
reason to think that very many of their friends will be 
willing to take part in the interesting and important 
Service by laying a brick, or by allowing a Member or 
Members of their famity to do so; and therefpre they 
hereby respectfully re juest them to doso. The under- 

signed will be glad to receive names up to F riday, Sep- 
tember 10th. The names will be written on parchment 
and plac ed ina bottle, to be de posited i in the foundation 


stone. Bricks from 2s. 6d. will be accepted.—W illiam 
Whitby, Thomas T, Lowe, Circuit Ministers, Wintert: n, 
August 28, 13869.” 


On the large placards it was announced as fol- 
lows :— 
“On Mon lay the 13th 


, at half-past One o’Clock, the 
Ministers, Trustees, 


and Friends will meet at the Barn 


| by M. Dozy. 
oh ; 


aforesaid, and thence Procession to the Site of the in- 
tended New Chapel. At Two o’Clock the Foundation 
Stone of the New Chapel will be laid by Robert Win- 
ship, Esq. of Marsh House, Barton, and Memorial Stones 
will be laid by Master D. Ellis and Miss S. A. Grey of 
Great Grimsby ; the Rev. J. Stephenson of Grimsby, Rev. 

Wm, Whitby “and Rev. Thos. Lowe of Winterton, Samuel 

Ellis, Esq. of Grimsby ; Messrs, H, Smethurst, H. Mudd, 

W. Mudd, and T, Grey ‘of Grimsby, will take part in the 
service. Immediately after laying the stones, scores of 
Friends will lay Foundation Bricks, and deposit thereon 
their Offerings of 2s. 6d. and upwards, About 4 o’Clock 
a Public Tea,” &c. &e. 


I understand that about 164/. was “ realised” 
on the occasion. 

In connection with the deposit of coins in foun- 
dation stones, which doubtless originated in the 
desire to leave some characteristic and permanent 
memorial of the time at which they were laid, 
it should be noticed that from mediwval times it 
has been no uncommon practice to impress coins, 
jettons, and medals on the moulds for church 
ells, so that they are reproduced together with 


ie anatien nen die mate alt % the inscriptions, founders’ marks, or other stamps. 
e ea | 


At Sevenhampton, in Gloucestershire, is or was a 
bell bearing a replica of a Jewish half-shekel. 
+. 3 


Winterton, near Brigg. 


Zecca, Doeana (4 8, iv. 257, 468, 569.) — 
With reference to the derivation of calafato, I find 
I have recently noted from Glossaire des Mots es- 
pagnols et portugais dérivés de l' arabe, par R. Dozy 
et W.H. Engelmann, 2de éd. Leyde, 1869, p.376, 
that the Arabic origin of the word is not accepted 
I have not noted the grounds of his 

jection. The evidence on the other side was 
taken from Richardson’s Persian and Arabic Dict., 
edited by F. Johnson, 1852, which gives— 


“ Kalf, stripping off the bark ofa tree. . . . caulking, 
pitching, filling up seams of a ship with the fibres of palm 
leaves or Moss... . 
and 


“ Kalfat, . » caulking (a ship)... .” 


Bat M. Dozy is, I 
As regards dogana, 


This is strong evidence. 
believe, a very high authority. 
which Mr. R. 8. Coarnock says “seems to be 
derived from d0x4, S0xd, from 5¢xoua,” he may be 
assured that it 7s nevertheless most certainly from 
the Arabic dewdn. He will find this derivation 
of the Spanish aduana in the above work, p. 47. 
And I may add that medieval forms of the 
Italian word are doana and dovana. YPegolotti Yin 
Della Decima, vol. iii., near beginning) says that 
the word for customs is “ doana in all the cities of 
the Saracens, in Sicily, in Naples, and throughout 
the kingdom of Apulia.” In Amari’s Diplomi 
Arabi, from the Florence archives, the word 
dewin frequently occurs, in Tunisian and other 
documents, as the Arabic equivalent of dogana 


























































(see pp. 76, 88, 90,91). It is not needful to be 
an Arabic scholar (which I am not) to ascertain 
that much. H. Y. 

Palermo. 

“Satyre Menrppizep,” 1596 (4% 8. v. 33.)— 
This must be the celebrated work entitled Satyre 
Ménippée de la Vertu du Catholicon d Espagne, 
written by Le Roy, Nicolas Rapin, Passerat, 


Pithou Florent Chrestien, and Gillot, at whose | 


house they used to meet. M. Feuillet de Conches, 
in his very entertaining Causeries dun Curieux, 
says of it (iii, 344) : — 

“Ce sont les écrivains gaulois et patriotiques de la 
Satyre Ménippée, auxiliaires des armes de Henri IV, qui 
ont assuré son triomphe. Dans ce pamphlet, qui est un 
livre et un beau livre, l’esprit prend tous les tons, avec une 
supériorité toujours égale. Ici, naif et familier, comique et 
burlesque, il étonne ailleurs par la male vigueur, par le 
bon sens supréme de la pensée; il étincelle de traits 
hardis, de saillies impétueuses, de sarcasmes irrésistibles ; 
il terrasse sous la véhémence de l’invective les petits 
tyrans de sacristie, de moinerie, de caserne et de robe. 
Personne n’est épargné: nile Lieut*Général du Royaume, 
ce Duc de Mayenne, gros et replet, pesant et maleficié, 
qui ‘ dit-il crever et s’enfler gros comme un beeuf, comme 

t la mére-grenouille,’ ne sera jamais si gros seigneur que 
le Béarnais,”’ etc. 
P. A. L. 
If inquirer L. will be pleased to refer to 
Lowndes (p. 140, art. “Bec, Jean du, Abbot of 
Mortimer”), he will there find the veritable 1597 
edition of The //istory of Tamerlane (as published 
in the Rev. J. B. Pearson’s “ Index Catalogue of 
Books in Emmanuel College, Cambridge’’), sup- 
plemented by a short foot-note of “ Warton’s” 
opinion thereon, &c. Xe. 

This book, I believe, is not very rare; but is 
considered choice, and held in estimation by many 
readers of Oriental literature, from the quaint 
idiomatic style of its translation, as well as the 
deeply interesting historical account it gives of 
the warlike movements and the momentous stir- 
ring events connected with the Tartarian em- 

ror Timour, and his extraordinary era of near 

ve hundred years ago, 
Jonn W. STevEnson. 

Clinton Rise, New Basford, near Nottingham. 

P.S. Lowndes describes a quarto translation of 
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He is represented as being in Nottingham Market- 
place, and was at that time seventy-six years of 
age. His book I have long lost, but possibly 
copies of it yet exist in Nottingham. The poem 
as extracted by me contains no verse literally the 
same as the one given by VIX, as he seems to 
expect would be the case, Lat the commencement 
has sufficient resemblance to identify it. Dayid 
Love was a Scotchman, and had wandered in 
various capacities, soldier and others, in Scotland; 
and this accords with your correspondent’s idea 
that the poem “came from Scotland in the begin- 
ning of this century.” It struck me, when I 
copied it, as much superior to the rest of David’s 
rhymes, and may possibly have been given by 
him from memory rather than from his own 
genius. If so, no doubt some earlier trace of it 
will be found. It consists of sixteen stanzas, too 
many for your space. Witu1am Howrrr. 


The hymn sought after by your correspondent 
will be found in the Works of “John Barclay, 
A.M., Minister of the Berean Assembly, Edin- 
burgh,” 1776, ii. 265. It is called “A Child’s 


| Dream,” and consists of eight double stanzas, the 


first of which is as follows: — 
“ Know ye who I saw last night, 
Sleeping on my bed, Mamma ? 
A shining creature all in light, 
She seemed a heavenly maid, Mamma. 
I met her tripping o’er the dew, 
Fine as a Queen of May, Mamma, 
She saw, she smiled, she to me flew, 
And bade me come away, Mamma.” 
DREAMER. 
Worpsworrn (4 8. y. 34.)—By the kindness 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, I am able to inform 
Mr. Macray that the lines quoted by him are 
from an original sonnet written by the poet 
Wordsworth, between, the bishop believes, the 
years 1799-1804, and may be found in the 1865 
six-volume edition of his Works (Moxon, iv. 201), 


| the last of four sonnets on “ Personal Talk,” be- 
| ginning with the words “Nor can I not believe.” 


H. F. T. 
Tue Brste KNown To Ancrent HEATHENISM 


| (4 S. vy. 61.)—As a slight contribution to this 


this date on p. 2191, art. “Satires” ; as also on | 


. 2466, art. “ Spain ”’—evidently the same book. 
Kot improbably the Satyre Menippized, 1595, of 
the Rey. J. B. Pearson. 

“ A Curip’s Dream or Heaven” (4S. y. 23.) 
This ballad, inquired after by Vrx, will be found 
in Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. i. col. 229. It 
was taken by me from The Life of David Love, 
an old ballad-singer of Nottingham in the year 
1826, and included in an account of him sent by 
me under the signature of “M. T.” to Hone. 
Prefixed to this account is a woodcut of David as 
he appeared there vending his ballads and Life, 


inquiry, I extract the following statement from 
Smith's Bible Dictionary : — 

“ Gen. i. 5. ‘The evening and the morning were the 
first day,’ a passage which the Jews are said to have 


| quoted to Alexander the Great (Gem. Jamid. ee 


| Reland. Ant. Hebr. iv. 15).”—Art. “Day,” by F. W. 


F (arrar). 
W. H.S. 
Forry Famiry (4S. y. 62.)—The name of 
Edward Kingston Foley is not found in the pedi- 
gree of that family in Nash’s Worcestershire or 
Shaw’s Staffordshire; but he may probably be 
connected with another branch in Wales, very 
distantly connected with the ennobled house of 
Witley Court. Tuos, E, WINNINGTON. 
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WAKEFIELD, YoRKsuIrE (4 S. vy. 92.)—I am 
unable to answer C. L.’s query; but I advise him 
to be quick in obtaining his information, for I 
hear that, in spite of repeated protests trom their 
architect, the vicar and churchwardens are just 
going to destroy the chancel floor, consisting al- 
most entirely of monumental stones, and to lay 
down a black and white pavement. Can nothing 
be done to stop this kind of thing ? SNAIX. 


History or THrer Iupostrors (4 S. iv. 561; 
vy. 50.)—An account of Padre Ottomano and 
Mohamed Bei (aias Don Philippi) will be found 
in the Turkish Spy, vol. iv. book 1. letter 40, and 
yol. vy. book 1. letter 17; and of Sabata Sevi or 
Levi, in vol. vi. book 1. letters 1] and 12; also 
in Sketches of Imposture and Credulity (Murray's 
Family Library). The book itself I have seen in 
the Cape Town library, some years ago. H. H. 

Portsmouth, 


Crears (4" §, iv. 30.)\—The following extract 
from English Reprints, No. xix. p. 87 (London, 
1869), on “The Introduction of Tobacco into 
England,” is an earlier one than those given by 
Mr. J. WILKINS :— 


“3. Thomas Pennant, in his Journey to Snowdon, 
p. 28, ed. 1781, which forms the second volume of his 
Tour in Wales, the first of which was published in 1778, 
gives the following account of William Middleton, the 
third son of Richard Middleton, Governor of Denbigh 
Castle, and brother to Sir Hugh Middleton, the sixth son 
in that family. 

‘** The particular information, from ‘ It is sayed ’+to ¢, 
is given on the authority of the Sebright MSS., i.e. MSS. 
formerly belonging to Mr. Edward Lloyd, but lent by 
him to Sir Jobn Sebright, Bart., in whose possession they 
were at the date of Pennant’s preface, March 1, 1781. 
The last part of the paragraph is merely Pennant’s spe- 
culation, but there may be some truth in the MS. légend. 

“*The third, William, was a sea captain, and an emi- 
nent poet. His early education was at Oxford ; but his 
military turn led him abroad, where he signalized him- 
self as soldier and sailor. He translated the Psalms into 
Welsh metre, and finished them on Jan. 4th, 1595, “ apud 
Scutum insulam occidentalium Indorum ”; which, as well 
as his Barddonaeth, or Art of Welsh Poetry, were pub- 
lished in London, the first in 1603, the other in 1593. It 
is sayed that he, with Captain Thomas Price, of Plasyo- 
llin, and one Captain Koet, were the first who smoked, or 
(as they called it) drank tobacco publickly in London ; 
and that the Londoners flocked from all parts to see 
them.’+ 

“[ Note.]+ Pipes were not then invented, so they used 
the twisted leaves, or segars. The invention is usually 
ascribed to Sir Walter Raleigh. It may be so; but he 
was too good a courtier to smoke in public, especially in 
the reign of James, who even condescended to write a 
book against the practice under the title of The Counter 
blast to Tobacco.” 


This last is published with the above and some 
poetry by K. James. CHARLES VIVIAN. 
41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 
__ THE Sun: 11s GenpsEr (4* §, iv. 558; v. 75.) 
The remarks of E. H. A. about the great clock of 
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the universe make me think about the household 
clocks, which in our district are always feminine. 
We say “ Shoo goes weel,” “ Shoo wants reggo- 
laatin,” and so on. In our dialect inanimate ob- 
jects (sun and moon included) are, as elsewhere, in 
general neuter. Why the household clock should 
form an exception, and, like the French da pendule, 
be feminine, is more than I can account for. 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 
Malham Moor, Craven. 


Leavine No Stone untTURNED (4S. y. 30.) 
It may interest T. A. H. to know that there is a 
species of bird called the “ turnstone” (Strepsilas, 
Illiger) of the order of “Stilt birds” (Gralla, 
Linn.) I have a vivid recollection of the deep 
interest I took in the movements of a large 
number of these birds, when on a visit to the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris some yearsago. The 
apidity and assiduity with which these pretty 


| creatures turn over the stones in their little court 


in search of food is most remarkable. In the 
circumstances, however, in which I saw them 
their labours were not very well rewarded, and 
yet they well deserved to be, for truly they did not 
leave a stone unturned to accomplish their pur- 
pose. It is not at all unlikely that the phrase 
“leaving no stone unturned ” is derived from the 
habits of these wonderful birds. I think—though 
I am not ornithologist enough to state with cer- 
tainty—that the “ turnstone”’ is common to our 
shores. L. J. Piatt. 
Stirling. 


Tur Sanorear, on Hoty Grate (4 S. y. 29.) 
There is another derivation of the word graal 
quite as probable as those from the Latin or Old 
French. The word is said to be from the Hebrew, 
now (harala, or ghrala) preputium, and signifies 
the cup or vessel used at circumcision. As the 
Jewish element evidently mingles with the tradi- 
tions as to this vessel, this derivation is worth 
noting. See Herzog’s Real-Encyklopéidie. 

QUERIST. 


Gopwiyn Swirt (4" 8. v. 66.)—In reply to the 
inquiry of HERMANVILLE, I beg to say that God- 
win Swift was the eldest son of Thomas Swift, 
Vicar of Goderich, Herefordshire. 

Jonathan, the brother of Godwin, married 
Abigail Erick (a member of the Leicestershire 
family of that name, now called Heyrick), and 
his son was Jonathan Swift, the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, born Noy. 30, 1667; to whom, there- 
fore, Godwin Swift was uncle. 

I find no record of any member of the family 
settling in America. The Swifts’ coat-of-arms is 
to be found in Gwillim, and is what Herman- 
VILLE describes it to be. 

Jutta Cecit1a SwIFt. 

Somerby Rectory, Grantham. 
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Frenca Lyrics (8" 8, xii. 119.)—Mr. Gvus- 
Tave Masson is so learned and discriminative a 
student of his native poetry, that few lyrics, if 
any, can escape his notice, when found worthy of 
being treasured up for a new edition of his Lyre 
francaise. In a recent article of the Revue des 
deux Mondes, on French poets and poetry, some 
extracts were given from the works of living 
writers who aspire to a place on the French Par- 
nassus; and one short poem, in particular, is so 
striking from its severe simplicity and truthful- 
ness to nature, that a translation of it, which I 
now send, may gratify French readers of “ N. & Q.” 
who are now so widely scattered through the 
length and breadth of France. J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

“LA TOMBE. 

Par M. PAiLieron. 
“ The first man that I saw depart 
(I was too young to bleed at heart, 
That anguish comes when hope is high), 
It was to see my father die. 
The second death—my brother’s—yet 
I see him with a fond regret! 
Embracing him, by doubt held fast, 
Half-muttered growls at Heaven I cast. 
But on the day my mother died— 
"Twas her this third time left my side— 
I smiled, and said with hopeful trast, 
The soul must live for ever—must ! 
Since then no more I rave and weep, 
Nor tears nor anguish now I keep; 
No more I suffer, hope is nigh ; 
No more I doubt, but look on high.” 


Miscelaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts. By Sir 
Charles Lock Eastlake, F.R.S., D.C.L., late President 
of the Royal Academy, and Director of the National 
Gallery. Second Series. With a Memoir compiled by 
Lady Eastlake. (Murray.) 

Students of art in England are largely indebted to Sir 
Charles Eastlake, and this owing in no small degree to 
his peculiar character, in which powers of organisation, 
capacity for business, and all that is perm to belong 
to practical common sense, were combined with the most 
sensitive type of the artist nature. To the latter he 
owed that success in his profession which made him Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy; to the former the ad- 
ministrative power which enabled him to discharge suc- 
cessfully the duties of that high station and its kindred 
office, the Directorship of the National Gallery. It was 
fitting, then, that Sir Charles’s final Contributions to the 
Literature of the Fine Arts, here printed—which consist 
of three Essays, the first, “How to Observe,” being in- 
tended to assist the intelligent observation of works of 
art; the second being devoted to the “ Difference between 
Language and Art, the Beautiful and the Sublime; Re- 
presentation of The Saviour,” &c.; and the third, “On 
the Characteristic Differences between the Formative 
Arts and Descriptive Poetry,” — should be accompanied 
by a Memoir of this accomplished artist and critic. This 
task naturally devolved upon Lady Eastlake. The Me- 
moir of her husband is characterised by great good taste, 
delicacy, and feeling ; and the yolume is at once a fitting 








tribute to the memory of Sir Charles Eastlake, and a 
valuable addition to the list of English Art Biographies, 


Whimsicalities: a Periodical Gathering. By Thomas 
Hood. To which are added, “ York and Lancaster” 
and “ Lost and Found,” a Fragment (hitherto unpub- 
lished), “The Epping Hunt,” and “ Eugene Aram.” 
With the Original Illustrations by the Author, John 
Leech, George Cruikshank, and W. Harvey. (Moxon.) 
A new edition of Hood’s Whimsicalities carries its best 

recommendation on its title-page; and when that title 

page announces that the quibbles and quiddities of this 
richest of all word-humourists are illustrated by his own 
pictorial puns, and the scarcely less admirable woodcuts 
by Leech, Cruikshank, and Harvey, it leaves nothing to 
be said. We regret that the volume does not contain 

Hood’s “Lament for the Decline of Chivalry”; but as 

that is the case we purpose, next week, in compliance 

with the request of several correspondents, to reprint it 
in our own columns. 


Shakespeare illustrated by the Lex Scripta. By William 
Lowes Rushton, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. The 
First Part. (Longman.) 

Mr. Rushton’s first appearance as an illustrator of 
Shakespeare was in an ingenious little volume entitled 
Shakespeare a Lawyer, in which he anticipated Lord 
Campbell’s better known volume. Several works of 
similar character, in which Mr. Rushton has brought his 
professional knowledge to bear on the elucidation of 
obscure passages in the text of our great dramatist, have 
displayed considerable ingenuity and acumen; and this 
new volume, much of which has been contributed to the 
Berlin Society for the Study of Modern Languages, and 
been published in the Society’s Journal, is marked by 
the same characteristics, 

Books RECEIVED.—The Glossary of Cornish Names, 
Local and Family, Ancient and Modern, Celtic, Teutonic, 
&c., by the Rev. John Bannister, LL.D., Part IJ. (Nether- 
ton, Truro), bring the glossary down to “ Clubberley”; 
and contains on its wrapper a list of unexplained names, 
&c., respecting which Dr. Bannister invites information 
and assistance. 

Atchley’s Buiiders’ Price Book for 1870, for Architects, 
Engineers, Contractors, Builders, §&c, (Atchley & Co.), is 
no doubt, as the publishers assure us, a book of which the 
previous editions have been. found most useful by those 
for whose benefit it has been prepared; but we car 
only record its existence. 

The English Method of Teaching to Read—The Nursery 
Book; The First Course; The Second Course ; The Third 
and Fourth Courses—by A. Sonnenschein and J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn, M.A. (Macmillan), exhibit considerable in- 
genuity in what has long been recognised as a want, 
namely, some improvement in the old-fashioned system 
of nursery instruction. 

TESTIMONIAL TO THE MEMORY AND SERVICES OF THE 
LATE B. B. Woonwarp, Esq. — As a testimony to the 
memory and services of this lamented gentleman, Her 
Majesty’s*Librarian at Windsor Castle, whose sudden 
death and unsuccessful attempts in public-spirited en- 
deavours to establish the “ Fine Art Quarterly Review” 
and other works, have left his family very inadequately 
provided for, an influential Committee has been formed 
for the purpose of raising a sum of money, by subscrip- 
tion, for the benefit of his widow and children. All who 
enjoyed the privilege of visiting the Library at Windsor, 
the treasures of which had been made accessible by the 
enlightened liberality of the Prince Consort, will remem- 
ber how much they were indebted to Mr. Woodward 
for his uniform kindness and urbanity, and how com- 
pletely his knowledge and experience were at the service 
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of all students and connoisseurs of art. Her Majesty, 
with her usual kindness and liberality, has been pleased 
to grant a pe nsion of 80/. per annum to Mrs. Woodward. 
It is hoped, however, that many will gladly hail an 
opportunity of manifesting their sympathy with his be- 
reaved family, and of contributing to alleviate in some 
measure the privations which Mr. Woodward's sudden 
death has necessarily entailed upon those who were 
nearest and dearest to him. William Smith, Esq., 
No. 9, Southwick Street, Cambridge Square, W., who 
has consented to act as Honorary Treasurer and Secretary, 

will be happy to receive subscriptions which may be for- 
warded to him; cheques to be crossed “ Coutts and Co., 

or paid to his account (Woodward Fund) at that Bank. 


Deatn or ALEXANDER Herzen. — This well-known 
Russian exile, socialist, and journalist, the editor of the 
Kolokol, and author of many political works, died ir 


Paris on Friday the 21st insts ant, in the fifty-third year of 


his age, after a short attack of infil: ammation of the lungs. 


Nor content with their endeavours to throw open the 
Reading Room of the British Museum, and so by the 
introduction of lights endangering the safety of our 
magnificent National Library, the enthusiastic advocates 
of that perilous scheme have advanced a step further, 
and are now agitating for the opening of the Public 
Record Office for literary inquiries in the ev ening; and 
it was recently announced that Mr. Lowe had visited 
that establishment for the purpose of considering how 
the scheme could be carried out. Weare happy to be 
able to contradict the report. The Master of the Rolls 
is too sensible of the value of the Historical Records of 
which he is the Custos to expose them to any such risk ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer is neither disposed 
to support the measure nor to find the funds for carrying 
it into effect. 

Tur GoLp-HEADED CaNg or Lorp Lovat.—This 
cane, with a massive chased gold top—the identical cane 
handed by Lord Lovat on the scaffold to his cousin, 
William Fraser—was sold by auction, on Saturday, by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, and realised 
241. 10s, 


Tae next Exhibition by the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club will be devoted to the works of Michael Angelo and 
Raffaelle, when, in addition to some fine original draw- 
ings, a large collection of engravings and photolitho- 
graphs from the works of these great masters will be 
exhibited, 


An edition of the Moria Encomium of Erasmus, with 
the Illustrations by Holbein, printed from the original 
plates, is announced by Messrs. Reeve & Turner. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and acddressos 
are given for that purpose; — 

Ecoxomy oF THE Eyes, by William Kitchener. PartI 
Any of Dr. Dick's Works on Astronomy, 
Illuminated Missals and English MSS. of any kind 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Ja 13, Manor Terrace, Amherst Road, 
’ N.E. 








THE BUILDER for 1844-5-6, 
Wanted by Mr. S. 1. Marlowe, 3, North Bank, N.W. 


EaRt OF HApDINGTON’s PoEMS 
Gor LD's Bikps OF AUSTRALIA. 
SHAW'S STAFFORDSHIRE. 2 Vols. folic 
JONES's History OF BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 3 Vols. 
Dispiy’s AMEs'’s ANTIQUITIES, 4 Vols. 
sor’s Fan.es, by Bewic 
LITTLE'S MARRIAGE CEREMONIES, 4 Vols. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 

ond Street, London, W. 








&e., of the following Books to be sent dircet to | 


Sound in“ N. &Q.” 2nd 8. 


Motices ta Corresponvents. 


Universal. CaTaLoave oF Art Books. All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

We have been compelled to postpone until next week several Notes on 
Books, and many articles of intere st, including 
Mr. Crossley’s Noteson Humphry Wanley. 
rhe Legionary yy at Bridgeness. 
Boggarts ri 
Cos oa r'sF arewell te ‘Bran dy. 
jal 
Original Letter of Robert, Earl of Somerset, 4c 


H. (Truro.). Bishop Ken's lnight Hymn is printed in the edi- 

tie = io s Hymns e lited by Sir ¥> undell Palr mers Ca) nd published by 

edgwick in 1864. The story inquired for appeare 1 Blackwood many 
years since, and is, we belicve, reprinted in the Tales ; fro ym Blackwood. 





We cannot undertake to write private answers to Querists. 


Groroet Liorp. An cxrcellent account of Dr. Anirew Willet and 
his nunerous productions may be compiled from ber, following sources: 
Brook's Lives of the Puritans, ii. 254; Brydge ss vsura Literaria, i. 
312; iv. 287; European Magazine, xlix. 418; Collier's Bibliographical 
Catalogue, ii. 524-526; anc jr. Cumming's inaccurate edition of the 
Synopsis Papismi, 1852. 

GEORGE BoasE. 
“N. & Q.” 3rd 8, iv 





Some account of Laurence Braddon is given in 
500. 


T. A. “Enough foes goodes a feast,” is from Bickerstaff’s Love in 
a Village, Act II. Se. 1. robable origin of the saying, “ Cleanti- 
ness is next to po A ss, <a yo 4, x. 22, as shown in our Ist 8. iv. 
491; but consult also the 3rd 8. iv. 419; vi. 259, 337 


H. W. Hewrreyr. <A_ well-informed ( yrenpendont stated in 
“N.& Q.” Ist S. iy. 330, that“ Kimber's Life of Oliver Cromwell is amuch 
better one than Car lyle’ 3; but the best biography of that extraordinary 
man is by Thomas ( ‘romwell.” This work was published in 1821, and 
was an attempt to steer a middle course between the eS) of 
Hume and the nwnerous panegyrists of the Protector. For a list of his 
other biographers see Bohn's Lowndes, p. 560. 


W. GopsTow. 








Partic  & concerning Rosamond Clifford may be 
31 xil. 14, 57, 195; the Gentleman‘ s 

Magazine, liii. 462; liv. 970; : ie 1024; Ixi. 985; Lxii. 212; Levii. 

the Unfortunate Royal Mistresses, Rosamond Clifford and Jane Shore, 

with Historical and Metrical Memoirs, by Sir Thomas More, M. Dray- 

ton, and T. Hearne. Lond. 1825, 12mo. 


.A. T. We have since discovered that a solution of the charade 
attributed to Abp. Whately appeared in“ N. & Q."' 3rd 8. viii. 316. + 


KesTret. The passage in Macaulay's article on Milton, as it ori- 
ginally appeared tn the Edinburgh Review, xlii. 307, reads as follows ; 
“Generalization is necessary to the advancement of know ledge, but par- 
ticularly in the creations of the imagination. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. & Q.” is now 
ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

*.* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen 

“NoTEs AND Queries” is published at noon on Frtpary, and is also 
issued in MONTHLY Parts. The Subscription for STAMPED CoPpius 
for Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly INDEX) is Ils. 4d.. which may be paid by Post Otfice Order, 

ayable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of WILLIAM G. SMITH, 43, 

VELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., where also all ComMUNICA- 
TIONS FOR THE EDITOR should be addressed. 











MODERN INVENTIONS.—That great invention the “Chronograph,’* 
which times all the principal events of the day, and has superseded the 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be oe! in fame by 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.’ he fact of no 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the traveller, 
the nervous, and invalids. The enormous number sent even by post to 
all parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. The 
prices range from 5 to 100 guineas. Thousands of them are manufae- 
tured by Mr. J. W. Besson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fae- 
tory, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends post free for 2d. a most interest- 
ing historical pamphlet upon watch-making. 


“ Norges & Querms”’ is registered for transmission abroad. 


| R. DIBDIN’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
on LARGE Parer, Rane County Hrstortes, Gould's Birds of 
‘rope, Black-letter Books, a curious Collection of Belles Lettres, 
Facetia, Jest, Bon Mots, &c., are contained in a W CATALOGUE, 
just iss ued by THOMAS BEET, No. 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, 
London, W. Post free for two stamps. 
Libraries purchased. 
MR. ASHREE’'S 
| enone YNAL FAC-SIMILE REPRINTS OF 
RARE AND CURIOUS TRACTS. 
(Limited to 100 Copies of each.) 











pectuses forwarded on application to MR. E. W. ASHBE 
w. 


Pro 
i, Mo »rnington Crescent, London, 8. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


At all Libraries. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR GEORGE SINCL AIR, BART., 
of ULBS" rE R. ByJAMES GRANT, Author of “ The Great Me- 
tropolis,” “The Religious Tendencies of the Times,” &c.  Svo. 
With Portrait, l6s. Ready this day. 

THE GAMING TABLE, its Vot iries and Victims, 
in all Countries and Times, especially in England and France. By 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. §vo. 


PEASANT LIFE IN SWEDEN. By L. Liovp, 
Author of “ The Game Birds of Sweden,” With Mlustrat ns. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF PARAGUAY. By 
CAPT BURTON, Author of 


We sion to Dahomé,” 
“ The Highlands of Brazil,” &c. Svo. 


‘A Mi 
With Map and Illustrations. 
IN CENTR. AL 


Just ready. 
AFRICA AND EX 

VESTERN NILE 
PETMERICK In 2 vols. 8vo. 


TRIBUTARIES. By 
With Maps, 
s Illustrations. 


NWew Novels in Reading at all Libraries. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’'S WILL: a Novel. By 
MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c By Is. 
(Shortly. 


By the Author 


“ Simple as a Dove,” 


8vo. 


TRAVELS 
PLORATION of t 
MK. and MRS 
Portraits, and numerot 


BENEATH the WHEELS: a Novel. 
of“ Give Varcoe,” “ Patience Caerhydon,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


THE BARONET'’S SUNBEAM: a Novel, In 3 vols. 

VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Cec 
FITH, Author of “ Victory Deane,” &c. In 3 vols. 

THE LILY and the ROSE: a Tale of the Untruth 
of a True Heart. By GABRIEL H. HARWOOD. In 3 vols. 

STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS: a 
Novel. By the COUNTESS VON BOTHMER. In 3 vols. 

GRIF: a Story of By B. Leororp 
FARJEON. 2 vols. 

SIDNEY GODOLPHIN BELLEW Story. 
FRANCIS FRANCIS. In 2 vols. Just 


GrRir- 


Australian Life. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 13, Catherine Street, Strand 


FEBRUARY CATALOGUE 
S, &c. nowready. The Catalogue als 


has on Sale, including t! 
a fine Aitar-piece, &c. 


of OLD 


sto 





| ALLOR’S 
BOOKS, PRINT 
PAINTINGS he 
of Queen Caroline, about 25 ft. by 10 ft. 
J. DALLOR, 7, Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road 


a Collection of OIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., a 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6c. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100— 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Corr 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief). reduced to 4s. 6d 
fe. 6d. per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies ¢ a 
Monograms, two letters, from ; three letters, from 7s. 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled- ditto. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Des; 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Po: 
free. 


nd 6s. per ream. 


, 58. 6d., and Ge. 6d. per 1,000 


Supe 


tch Boxes, 
rtrait Albums, &c 


ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


sumption is that 


Bibliotheca Typographica in the choicest condition. 


> r 
Mi tveten SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & ne 
Auctions rs of Literary Fpegenty and Works illustrative of 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at We lines 
Street, pee fy “Ww .C., on MONDAY, February 7. and three foll 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a BIBLIOTHECA TYPOGRAPHICA. 
the choicest condition; comprising one of the most valuable Collections 
ver offered for sale of Books ne the History of Printing from 
its Invention, collected during the last Thirty Years with the greatess 
care and research, amongst which will be found a ver early Block« 
ook, printed on vellum, entitled “ Wochentliche Andac ht” —an ex 
tensrdiperr Unique Series of Playing-Cards of the Fourteenth Cen. 
tury—Editions of Donatus, by Laurence Koster, Gutenberg, &c.—Bookg 
from the Presses of the most famous Early Printers, including C— 
Specimens of Printing on Vellum, and of Illustration by Wood. 
Engravings — Extraordinarily Rare gud Unique Works, ineluding 
many in the Low German Dialects—Early-printed Hebrew Literatu 
very beautifully L/lumigated and other Valuable Manuscripts, &e, 


Catalogues may be had; if by post, 


their House, No. 13, 





May be viewed two days prior. 
on receipt of 12 stamps. 





Bibliotheca Biblica. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Auctioneers of L’ dnerery | Property and Works illus iretive ct Ee 

Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC TION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, ..on FRIDAY, February 11, and following 
| o'clock prec Ad “the Valuable and Important LIBRARY of Jaites 
DIX, ESQ., of Bristol; comprising an Extraordinary Collection of 
Rare English Bibles and detached portions thereof—Early ‘Testaments, 
Psalters, Liturgies, General Literature —Four Scripture Works 
Wycliffe. issued for the Common I’gpple, and now presumed to ena 
fectly unique, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by pest, 
on receipt of four stamps. 


Ae _— — ES, BOOKS, 

GE, by private Persons.—See 
M AR’ fr. OEE JO U RNA OF THE HOUSEHOLD, which alsocum 
tains a list of hundre -- of other articles for disposal ; notes, 
articles by good writers, questions, and answers on interesting sul 
illustrations, &c. &c. Copy, post free, for three stamps.—Office, 32. 
gue Street, Strand, London. 


rtc.—For SALE or EX. 
THE EXCHANGE AND 





QEDIGREES COMPILED, &e. _ The advertiser, 
having satisfied himself that nearly the whole of the 

hitherto published are fictitious—_that the whole of the pedigreesemme” 
tained in the Heralds’ Visitations, which were made between the 
of Henry VIII. and Charles II., are either fictitious inventions a 
erroneous result of tradition, and can only be relied upon as to. 
living and two preceding generations,—and having long ago 
that the genealogical manuscripts in the British Museum, from 
so many pedigrees have been made up, are simply trash, and, 
careful examination of the public and other records, has satisfied 
self that pedigrees can only be compiled correctly from the Commell 


Pleas Rolls, called the Coram Rege, De Banco, Quo Warranto, ~_ ‘ 
n the Sth of Richard I.—rolls, 


and Common Rolls, extending fr 

examination of which has occupied the advertiser a great many yi 
having hitherto remained a sealed book from their immensity, and 

of which he has extracted the most valuable collection of gen 

and historical information in existence, which enables him to offer hit 
services as above; because, if a man bears coat armour without being 
able to show his descent from the original owner thereof, he is anim 
postor, and if he has not got a pedigree to show such descent, the prt« 


anc and ignoble blood 


irels ever since the fl 


“Hi 
Hlas flowed through scour flood,” 


that he knows it. 


JAMES PHILIPPE, 48, Bedford Row. 


YABRIELS’ TEETH PREPARATIONS. 
A Gabriels’ Coralite Tooth Paste . .. Price ls. 6d. 
Gabriels’ Royal Tooth Powder . 
Gal Wh te 
Gab Mr co E 
Gabr 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 
and by the Manufacturers, 
SS RS. GABRIE 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 
64, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON ; 


at Liverpool and Brighton, 


ame—n renuine without it. 


for Gabriels’ Preparations. 


Silver Med Paris Exhibition, 
PEPSINE WINE, GLOBULES, 
LOZENGES lar Res nedy for Weak Digestion. Manufactw 


by T MORSON X 3, and 124 hampton Row, 
Square, Lond ‘Botties fro 1m 3s. Boxes from 2s. 6d. Globules, 


in Bott 








